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THOUGHTS THAT FLY 


Not only as an economy, but as a bet- 
tering factor in the schools, the Mimeo- 
eraph is today an important achiever. A 
crystallizer! Let us show you how easily 
and economically it duplicates all kinds 
of bulletins, questionnaires, forms, graphs, 
school papers, etc.—helping to knit the 
school organization into a complete unit. 






















Fundamental school equipment! For latest 
particulars write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
or see telephone rare for local address. 
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For his outstanding work in the 
educational field, WILLIS A. 
SUTTON is well known. He is 
in great demand as a lecturer on 
educational topics, and contrib- 
utes articles to various periodi- 
cals. In 1930-31, Dr. Sutton 
was president of the National 
Education Association. 
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In New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts ALICE M. CORSON 
has taught for many years in 
primary grades. For two years, 
in addition to regular teaching, 
she did Americanization work in 
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Poetry and play-writing are 
special hobbies of LETTIE C. 
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ten sixteen books of plays, poems, 
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peared in our pages. 
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hand in hand. JOSEPHINE M. 
RICHARDSON, a teacher in 
New Orleans, writes articles and 
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A contributor to various na- 
tionally known magazines, ELSIE 
DUNCAN YALE is the author 
of When Mother Lets Us Give a 
Party. For six years she was in 
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Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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2A OF THREE Ji E. DALE ale al 
On Orders for 10 or More Boxes 
2. THREE BEST GRADE 3. EACH PENCIL ENGRAVED 
5c PENCILS (Assorted Colors) WITH PUPIL'S NAME 


GIVE PUPILS THIS PRACTICAL, 
PERSONAL and ECONOMICAL GIFT! 


Christmas 
AME PENCI 


Here is a gift for pupils that combines ECONOMY with 
the features that make a gift really worthwhile—beauty, 
individuality, usefulness. By sending one order, you can give 
a personal gift to each pupil, all packed for presentation, at 
less cost than most any other gift you could give. 

Christmas Name Pencils are best grade 5c pencils containing a special 
No, 2 lead that is both smooth and firm, and each has a Red Para 
rubber eraser in a brass tip. Each pencil in the set is stamped in gold 
color with the name of the pupil to whom the set is given. This indi- 
viduality thrills children. They love to see their names in print. They 
will value and appreciate this inexpensive gift more than anything else 
because it bears their names. _ 

To make the gift even more attractive, each set of pencils is packed 

in a lovely Holly Gift Box, litho- 












































graphed in gay Christmas colors, 
ORDER NOW! End your gift problem for pupils, 
Writ te of th and for many friends, by ordering 
rite on one side e ‘ ; * : . : 
oaiae ate We t-ae- Christmas Name Pencils today. Box of 3 Pencils Deluxe Gift Box Special Gift Box 
pils’ names plainly in a ombin our order with other Holly Box of Holly Box of Holly Box of 
row. Write your name and C : y d 3 Pencils........ 25c 6 Pencile..ncnncnne 35c 12 Pencils........ 50c 
address plainly. Enclose teachers’, if you prefer, and order 
money order, check or cur- extra boxes stamped “Merry Christ- 10 BOXES 10 BOXES 10 BOXES 
rency. We pay the postage. 9 ol OR MORE OR MORE OR MORE 
Correct spelling and mas” for pupils w pee foes your 
prompt delivery guaranteed. class between now and Christmas. 1 5 bo ? 5 A 5 
ee ; : x box box 
back, pare er ane But order now. Christmas will soon j Cc = 
Christmas Is Coming— be here. We guarantee quick deliv- wa, cua rea . 
. . e quality of these pencil sets is such that we cannot give premiums. The extra 
Mail Your Order Today! ery. Your order will be shipped the value in pencils, box and in manner of printing more tham repays the very small 
same day that we receive it. saving on cheaper offerings. 





SEND MONEY ORDER, CURRENCY OR CHECK WITH ORDER 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO.  Dept.I-2. Dayton, Ohio 


REFERENCE: THIRD NATIONAL BANK, DAYTON, OHIO 
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DO YOU WANT 
YOUR PUPILS 





To think for themselves ? 
To help one another ? 


To develop their creative 
faculties ? 


To express themselves 
forcefully ? 


To achieve definite ob- 
jectives ? 


To solve their own prob- 
lems ? 


To be conscious of error? 


To benefit from tested 
materials ? 


everyday activities . 
of its usefulness. 


Then get the facts about 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 


By James Fleming Hosic and C. Lauron Hooper 


This unique, outstanding English Series goes far 
beyond the mere teaching of language and gram- 
mar. It shows the pupil the place of English in his 
. - gives him an appreciation 
A fascinating presentation of 
material leads the child naturally, without forced 
effort, to do his own thinking. 
ing things TO READ, this series gives the pupil 
things TO DO. Mastery of English becomes almost 
automatic . .. the child’s wits are sharpened and 
he develops creative abilities, expresses himself 
forcefully and solves his own problems unaided. 


MAIL THE COUPON—A comprehensive brochure 
describes this Series in great detail. 
and acquaint yourself with this marked departure from the usual and ordinary in 


English text books. We recommend that you fill in and mail the coupon. 





[RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


| Dept. IL-12, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 


270 Madison Avenue, New York. 


559 Mission St., San Francisco. 


I want to know all about your New American Language Series. Send me complete details, 
and sample pages, without any obligation whatsoever. 


| Name 
Address 


School 


Position snbehiniininmmannamnnne 


Instead of provid- 


Send for it 








50% 
IN CASH § 
EQUAL OPPOR 


TUNITY FOR 
ALL TEACHERS 


ORDER once 





Ww. are making you THREE GRAND OFFERS this year and it will be to your 
interest to place your order with us. 

try one order and you will be more than pleased. The pencils will be carefully 
wrapped and reach you in perfect condition. 


If you have never ordered from Gem, 


Assorted colors in every box. 





OFFER A. 


8 pencils in holly box, 13¢ per box. 
your Teacher” in capital letters. $25.00 in cash for plainest, most Icgible order. 


Each pencil lettered “Greetings from 








your name”... or “Greetings from Miss. 


OFFER B. 3 pencils in holly box, l4c per box. Each pencil lettered “Greetings from ... 


8 boxes or more at this special low price. $10.00 cash for plainest, most legible order. 


_,”” in capital letters. Minimum order 








1 box 3 pencils 





$5.60 cash for plainest, most legible order. 





OFFER C. Prices on individual name pencils as follows: 
...25e 


1 box 6 pencils.» 35¢ 


10 or more boxes.__™.—___I5e per box. 
10 or more boxes__.______.25¢ per box. 











Also $10.00 to teacher who sends in largest order for shipment to one address. 


Remit any way you like, money order preferred. When addressing envelope be 
sure to state offer you are ordering, A, B, or C. 


ORDER AT ONCE—NOW . . POSTAGE PAID 
Notification of winners in mid-January Pathfinder, or by letter. 


GEM CITY PENCIL COMPANY, Dept. 5, Dayton, Ohio 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





Seeing is believing! This is an old 
adage the truth of which every teacher 
knows. The Federal Government also 
knows that seeing helps boys and girls 
and men and women to believe and un- 
derstand. Some departments and bu- 
reaus whose duty it is to collect and 
diffuse information have assembled mo- 
tion pictures and film strips which en- 
able us to see America at work and play. 

The inspiring beauty of our national 
parks, the engineering marvels of the 
Panama Canal, our forests, our mines, 
our wild flowers, our roads, our farms 
and their products—these and many 
more chapters of the story of America 
the Federal Government can bring to 
you and your school through films. 

The Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, with its seven hundred films, 
has probably the largest collection of in- 
dustrial subjects for educational use. 
The Department of Agriculture has two 
hundred fifty motion pictures. Other 
departments and bureaus which have 
films are: the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the National Park Service, both in 
the Department of the Interior; the 
Children’s Bureau and the Woman’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor; the 
Navy Department; Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of the Treasury; and 
the Signal Corps of the War Depart- 
ment. 

The excellent film collection of the 
Bureau of Mines, which pictures the 
stories of our important mineral prod- 
ucts, such as sulphur, iron, silver, petro- 
leum, copper, lead, and clay, has been 
made in co-operation with the major in- 
dustries developing these resources. 
These films show the progress from mine 
or well to final products. 

Department of Agriculture films 
range through the whole field of Amer- 
ican farming. They include also motion 
pictures relating to forests and roads. 
Films particularly useful for school au- 
diences are “Wheels of Progress,” the 
story of the development of transporta- 
tion; “She’s Wild,” a film of cowboy 
life and prowess on the Western plains; 
“Bamboo, the Giant Grass of the 
Orient”; and “Uncle Sam, World’s 
Champion Farmer.” 








THe MAKING OF AN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL Fim 


The Public Health Service’s twelve- 
ree! film, “The Science of Life,” is help- 
ful in getting over the difficult lessons 
of sex education and personal hygiene. 
The War Department has a Panama 
Canal film, “The Mississippi Flood,” and 
numerous others. 

For information about U.S. Govern- 
ment films available, address the agencies 
listed above. The bureaus will lend 
their films to responsible persons or or- 
ganizations. It is well to send requests 
well in advance of your needs. 

Use of film strips for visual education 
is spreading rapidly. Film strips are 
series of related pictures on a strip of 
standard-width motion picture film, 
illustrating a lecture. Film strips have 
advantages over lantern slides. They 
are less expensive, unbreakable, and 
more readily transported and stored. 
They cannot get out of order or upside 
down. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
one hundred thirty-four film strips 
ranging in cost from 35 to 71 cents, 
They remain permanently in the posses- 
sion of the school buying them. While 
many of the Agriculture strips are on 
technical subjects some are of use in 
schools. The film strip of Washington, 
for example, has fifty-six separate pic- 
tures of capitol scenes. For information 
on film strips write the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work, Extension 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

New motion pictures and new film 
strips are being prepared constantly. 
Various Federal agencies report their 
new visual aids to the Office of Educa- 
tion. This information is passed on to 
school administrators and _ teachers 
through the “New Government Aids for 
Teachers,” a page of School Life, month- 
ly journal of the Office of Education. 

It is important to mention the “Com- 
posite List of Non-Theatrical Film 
Sources,” free and rental films, sound 
and silent, 16 mm., and 35 mm., which 
has recently been revised by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (10 cents). 


EpIToRIAL Note: Throughout the schod 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to out 
pages each month information regarding 
Government publications of use to teachers 
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For the 
first time 


Outline of Superintendents’ | 8:00 p.m.—General session. Theme: 


; lis P “Educational Frontiers from an In- 
IT Minneapolis Program ternational Viewpoint.” 


For the sixty-third annual meeting of | February 28 ' 
the Department of Superintendence of | 8:45 a.m.—General session. Theme: 
the National Education Association, to “Educational Leadership for the 
be held in Minneapolis from Saturday, New Frontiers.” 







... ESTERBROOK 
writing qual- 





wed February 25, to Thursday, March 2, the} 2:00 p.m.—Discussion groups of the 
ip. scllowiog tentative general program has| department arranged according to ity in i | foun- 
ons been built around the convention theme, | topics, and meetings of allied or- 
one, “New Frontiers for American Life”: | ganizations. tain pen eee 
ad February 25 8:00 p.m.—General session. Theme: 
and 10:00 a.m.—Registration and exhibits “The Administration of Education 
open. ker the New Frontiers.” 
rn- 4:00 p.m.—Review of exhibits by the | March 1 
cies officers of the Department of Super-| 8:45 a.m.—General session. Theme: / 
end intendence. “Educational Materials for the New | 
or- February 26 Frontiers.” 
ests 11:00 a.m.—Addresses by members of | 2:00 p.m.—Discussion groups of the 


the department from pulpits of department arranged according to 


tion churches in the Twin Cities of topics, and meetings of allied or- 
are Minneapolis and St. Paul. ganizations. 
> of 4:00 p.m.—Vesper Service. Sacred) 6:00 p.m.—College dinners. 


ilm, concert by St. Olaf’s Choir. Theme: | 8:00 p.m.—General session. Concert 
lave “Education for New Spiritual Fron- by Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
“hey tiers.” tra. 


and 8:00 p.m.—Addresses by members of |March 2 





| “Secondary and Higher Education | nfl 





t 

red. the department from pulpits of| 8:45 a.m.—General session. Theme: | ) 
side churches in the Twin Cities. 

February 27 | for the New Frontiers.” s 
has 8:45 a.m.—General session. Theme:| 2:00 p.m.—General session. Theme: i 
rips “The Challenge to Democracy in “Adult and Extension Education for 
nts, Our New Frontiers.” New Frontiers.” 
sses- 2:00 p.m.—Section meetings. Theme: 
‘hile “The New Frontier’s Challenge to Tt 
> on Education.” | Approximately 950 pupils of the pub- , 
e in Section A—“An Educational Phil- |lic elementary schools of New Orleans 
ton, osophy for Our Advancing have enrolled for French classes which | i 
pic- Frontiers.” |are being conducted under the auspices | 
tion Section B—“The Training of of the Alliance Franco-Louisianaise. , 











Co- Teachers for the New Order.” |The classes are being held on Monday, | ACRO ‘ 
sion Section C—*“Classroom Practices| Wednesday, and Friday afternoons in DURAC ROM E 
ture, for the New Frontier.” | fifteen of the public schools. RE-NEW-POI NT 
P 
PATENTED hb 
film 25 
ntly. 
their The Esterbrook Fountain Pen has been a tremendous suc- 
uca- cess. And much of the credit must be given to Duracrome— 
rn to the metal that made the dream come true. 
. re It was evident for many _ that men and women wanted 
aah the established Esterbroo — and Esterbrook writing 
sl J, on But they also wanted the convenience of a fountain | 
4 aesiguaatage _ chool authorities could not give their pupils the choice. : 
Fill 1 3¢ he writing quality was mandatory. 
ual Now with the bringing together of Esterbrook points and 
y a box of 3 . =e t 
hich the fountain pen, the school authorities and the public i 
parte Seebelow enerally have been given the ideal writing equipment. 
Have You Discovered the Quality of Our Imprinted Pencils ? uracrome is guaranteed corrosion-proof against all inks. , 
chee Thousands of teachers have —— There’s a reason! Why not order The Esterbrook Re-New-Point construction is also new. In 
0 Oo delighted with our high standard o from us this year and discover the ‘ . . . 4 
rding workmanship and the fine quality of reason? There is satisfaction de- — =< ao by —- 2. ow — replaces the : 
chers, our pencils and boxes. rived from giving a gift of quality— e-New-Point unit without fuss or trouble. And the cost is 








Our pencils are made to create and 
retain your good will. Quality, fine 
workmanship and satisfactory service 
are remembered long after price is 
forgotten. 

Altho: the market is flooded with 
cheap pencils at tempting prices, we 
will not deviate from our policy of 
quality. We are actually paying 
more for our pencils this year to as- 
sure our customers of highest quality. 

Our customers order and re-order. 


and in buying from us, you are pay- 
ing no more for quality. 

Extra care is taken to insure a cor- 
rect spelling of names. Colors are 
assorted by hand to give you a de- 
lightful assortment in each box. This 
is the only firm guaranteeing that 
each box of 3 or 6 will not contain 2 
or more pencils of the same color. 
You will be delighted with our boxes. 
They are covered in brightest red and 
green with design in gold. 


Print your list of names. Write your name and address on each page of 
your order. Remit with order. Please do not send stamps. Combine with 
others to get lowest prices. Each teacher’s order wrapped separately. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. 


One child’s name to a box, plainly stamped in gilt. 


Box of 3 pencils__17c; 10 or more_14e box. Write for special quantity rate. 





Box of 6 pencils 
10 or more 


26; 
23¢ - box. 


Box of 12 pencils__.__._ 


.— 45¢; 
10 or more 


40c box. 








72 pencils, not. in gift box, all same 
inscription $2.00 











144 pencils, not in gift boxes, all 
same _ inscription___ ae 








“CHRISTMAS GREETINGS,” “MERRY CHRISTMAS,” or “GREETINGS 
FROM YOUR TEACHER?” stamped in gilt on 3 pencils in gift box..13¢ a box. 
Dayton is near the center of the U.S.A. Parcels will reach you quickly. 


NEW PROCESS COMPANY, Box 56, Sta. D, Dayton, Ohio 





less than the cost of repairs. 








Teachers are invited to write 


for the specially priced offer. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS. OF THE. WORLD'S .FINEST .PENS 
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For Christmas Gifts to 


Give each pupil one of the Two 
Cent Size at Christmas. 


Use them throughout the school 
year as aids in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography and 
Picture Study. 


1897 to 1932. For 35 years we 
have published the Perry Pictures. 


Millions of them have been used in 
school and home. 





“I know of no other company that gives 
such beautiful pictures for such a small 
sum of money.” 








“The Perry Pictures are the greatest 
help in my teaching and I feel that I can 
never do without them.” 











Send 15 cents in coin or stamps 
Catalogues for 64-page Catalogue of 1600 


miniature illustrations and two pictures. 


2250 Subjects 


he Perry Pictures 





Sistine Madonna. 322. B. Raphael 


(This is one of the One Cent Size) 


‘the Perry Pictures © cox ;3, Malden, Mass. 


You will want pictures for 
December picture study. 
Order now. 


One Cent Size. 3x334. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5348. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 for Christmas, 
or 25 for Children, or 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 Madonnas. Size 5%x8. Or for 
50 of the One Cent Size. 


In the Two Cent Size, most of the 
best Art Subjects are now published in 
the beautiful Sepia (brown) tone that 
resembles that of high cost photographs. 





“I've used The Perry Pictures for fif- 
teen years in class work and they 
always meet the situation, whether 
the class be History, Literature, Pic- 
ture Study or English.” 











Large Pictures for Framing 


Artotypes. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 
























Gold Filled 
Sterl, Silver 


22 2.20 
26 2.50 






Raised letters on pin, or back 


ASSPINS “3 


‘o> 






Roll. Gold .45 4.76 cuenfenemaied, Ee Ben. No,C125 Each 
iS No. RSO3 Raised letters Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .85 jt yy id ‘bo 
or bechgoound d. Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 (fg C032 Each | 
Sterl, Sil, & Gold Top $2 28 10Kt. Gold $2.60 Papas | 
10K t. Geld, incl. Tax $4.96 ee Steel. Silver z | 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co, & Nek? Each 
Samples loaned upon your Principal's 214 Greenwich St., Ster!. Silver ¥ 
eodorsement. Catalogue FREE. New York, N. Y. seusmenentanntied : % 









Photo Christmas Cards ™s%« ‘rom your om> | 
with envelopes. Beautifully mounted 6x7 en ent 
30c. One roll film developed 6e, prints Se each oung 
Photo Service, 53 Bertha St., Albany, N. Y. 
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Quick Quotations 


from the Wit, Wisdom & Philosophy of 


8 Great Americans 


Here is a book of beauty that gives 

you the quintessence of American- 

ism in its best form—as stated in 

clear crystals of thought by these 8 

i Great Americans: 

i Benjamin Franklin Abraham Lincoln 

Thomas Paine Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Thomas Jefferson Robert Ingersoll 

Walt Whitman Elbert Hubbard 
These 8 Americans keyed America’s 
thought from its founding to this 
very day. Here is 380 pages of their 
choicest thoughts on Life, Govern- 
ment, Business, Religion and Living. 


An American Bible 

A handy index in the back classifies 
these thoughts for quick reference. 
You will find this book a Thesaurus 
of Thoughts, a Quotation Book de- 
luxe; an Idea-Incubator for the class- 
room. 
This edition is beautifully bound in 
full flexible leather, with an all over 
Grolier design, title stamped in gold 
on front and shelf-back. You would 

éxpect to pay $5 for this book—but 
the price, post-paid is but $1.90. If 
you are not more than pleased, send 
the book back and your money will 
be promptly returned. 

THE ROYCROFTERS, EAST AURORA, N. Y. 

Mail the coupon NOW—with only $1.90 


























The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y.—Upon 
your money-back guarantee that I will be 
more than pleased with the volume, I enclose 
= for which please send me postpaid one 

of An American printed on Roy- 

Book Paper with headbands and initials 
color, bound in full flexible leather, with 
blind-steamped ell over Grolier design and 
gold atamped title. 
















TEACHERS— 


Christmas Joy Package 
Interludes of Pleasure 





Child Health Service, National Tuberculosis 


| of. This country was not thoroughly 
































A Vision of the Christ Child 
For Poster or Sand Table 


Pedro’s Christmas Adventure 


New December 
Blackboard Border 


have outdone ourselves in the special 
Christmas package of Interludes of 
Pleasure. Be sure to get our December 
package, containing the delightful story of 
Pedro with full-size patterns for a big 
Christmas poster or sand table, a small 
poster designed for free hand cutting, color- 
ful display border for your blackboard. 


Mail coupon and 25 cents for your package today. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


Enclosed is 25 cents for the December package of 
Interludes of jure, 

















Going to School with the 
Christmas Seal 


By Erne. A. Grosscup 


Association 


The mind of the child went to school 
for many years before it was realized 
that his body also should be taken care 


aroused to this responsibility until results 
of the physical examination of men for 
the army during the World War re- 
vealed a large number with physical 
defects. 

Health instruction for pupils still is 
comparatively new for the public schools 
generally, although a few years ago the 
National Education Association placed 
“Health” at the head of the list when 
framing their objectives. Childhood is 
recognized as the best time for habit 
formation. Then too, with compulsory 
education laws, most children attend 
schools. This presents a golden oppor- 
tunity to concentrate the work on large 
numbers with a maximum of efficiency 
and a minimum of effort. 

In grade schools, responsibility for 
teaching health to children falls largely 
upon the regular teacher. She is ob- 
viously the person who should do this, 
for is she not with the children most of 
the time, day after day? To her, there- 
fore, we look for the great bulk of work 
to be done. Yet in many instances she 
has had no preparation for this respon- 
| sibility. How then can the result be 
accomplished? 

In many parts of the country Christ- 
mas seals provide the answer. Tubercu- 
losis associations, which are supported 
by the sale of Christmas seals, use part 
of their funds in employing workers 
who help school teachers train children 
in health habits. School administra- 
tions have welcomed this assistance. In 
many instances, after a brief period for 
demonstration, they have placed on the 
school staff the worker supplied by the 
local tuberculosis association. 

These workers not only bring to 
teachers the newest in health knowledge; 
in many cases they have influenced 
school authorities to permit a free tu- 
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of school children and have arranged to 
secure parents’ permission. By means of 
such examinations it is possible to detect 
at an early age children who need par- 
ticular care, thus often preventing a 
later breakdown from tuberculosis. 
Having discovered such children, the 
local tuberculosis association takes steps 
to care for them if circumstances make 
this necessary—providing a mid-morn- 
ing lunch, arranging special rest periods, 
placing the children in a preventorium 
or in an open-air classroom, and having 
the tuberculosis nurse assist the family, 
The program is an aggressive one of pre- 
vention, early diagnosis, and treatment. 


A 48-page illustrated booklet called 
Twenty-One Golden Rule Economy 
Menus, intended for use especially dur- 
ing International Golden Rule Week 
(December 11-18), may be had free on 
request from Golden Rule Foundation, 
60 East 42d Street, New York City. 
Prepared by Clara Mae Taylor, nutrition 
instructor in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in collaboration with a 
Home Economics Advisory Committee, 
it demonstrates how a family of five 
may be fed adequately on $8.88 for the 
week, Accompanying each menu is the 
story of some child or adult who typi- 
fies “the great army of the dependent 
and neglected, the handicapped and im- 
poverished” in America or another land. 


A field course in health education for 
teachers serving in 33 counties in which 
the Children’s Fund of Michigan is as- 
sisting in the development of a health 
program, is announced by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Extension Division, 
The course will be based on an actual 
classroom health project such as diet, 
care of teeth, or general hygiene, and 
teachers making the observations and 
reports may receive credit in the Uni- 
versity School of Education. Miss Elma 
Rood, of the Children’s Fund of Mich- 


igan, is in charge of the course. 
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Every Name Stamped 
in Genuine 18 Karat GOLD 


MAGINE the delight of any youngster (or 
grown-up, too) on opening this colorful 
Holiday Package and discovering a set of three 
brightly enameled pencils, each bearing his or 
her own name in Genuine 18 Karat Gold ! 


ABISESIND SD AP AP ICEIIN 


> 


POCPABI OE PADDING APA PAPI OEE ORS. 


Where could you find a handsomer, more 
useful or more distinctly personal gift than this? 
And, when there are a number to give to, what 
could you give for Thirteen cents that would be 
so acceptable as these pencil sets? (Each set of 
three pencils stamped in Genuine 18 Karat Gold 
with any name desired, and enclosed in a Hand- 
somely Lithographed Holly Box as illustrated, 
costs only Thirteen cents postpaid in quantities 
—-see prices below.) 





“The Gift 
Useful” 
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PRICES 


1 to 10 boxes inclusive, 17¢ per box, postpaid 
11 to 35 boxes inclusive, 15¢ per box, postpaid 
36 boxes or more, 13c per box, postpai 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Your Christmas Gift to Your Pupils 


The Pencils are furnished in Popular Colors 
of Rich Enamel Finish—Red, Green, Blue, 
Yellow, Lavender, and Maroon—and orders will 
be filled in assorted colors. 

The prices given below apply to boxed sets of 
three pencils, one name to a set. 

Order early. Use the convenient order blank 
below and attach to it a sheet with the names 
you desire to appear on the pencils. To avoid 
errors please print all names clearly, paying par- 
ticular attention to the U’s and N’s; M’s and 
W’s; R’s and S’s, etc. We will carefully follow 
your spelling of names and guarantee prompt 
delivery. Remit by any convenient method— 
money order preferred. 
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Individual Name 
Pencils 7 


Santa Says 
“ORDER 
EARLY” 


— ee ce 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


a 


THE Ossorne SPECIALTY Co., 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me —_._. 





this order blank. 


Enclosed is remittance of $__.._.__. 
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wea sets of Individual Name 
Pencils (each set of 3 pencils in a holly box) and stamp each set ac- 
cording to the list of names on the sheet which I am attaching to 


_.......in payment of this order. 
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“Nubbins” Help You 
Reduce Failures 


A practical series of drill books. Cover oral 

drill, written work, efficiency tests, comprehension 

tests, silent reading tests, speed tests, note book 

work and final tests, A definite aid to teachers 

in reducing failures. 

©) The Nubbins of poumber head enamel ‘Thee. 
Four, Five and Six.. = ..260 





© Answers to above book.. “ 25¢ 
; The Nubbins of eee for Final Year....25¢ 
LJ 25c¢ 
a 





Answers to above boc 
pd R sneseonnes of English for Grades Three and 


of he “Nubbins “of Binglish for Grades Five and 
250 


Oo The Nubbins of English for Final Year......25¢ 
L}) The Nubbins of History for Grades Five and 
Six — 
© The Nubbins “of ‘History “for Final Year......25¢ 
iJ i, Nubbins of Geography for Grades Four and 


Fiv 
The Nubbins of Geography for Final Year..26c 


rm 

{j The Nubbins of Health for Primary and Inter- 
| 25e¢ 

[) The Nubbins of Spelling........................... 25c¢ 

(] The Nubbins of Government for Intermediate 


Grades 25c¢ 
The Nubbins of Silent Reading and Busy Work 
for Grades Three and Four.. 25c 
The Nubbins of Silent Reading” “and ‘Project 

Work for Grades Five and Six.. 

“Exercises in Silent Reading and Clear Think- 
ing.’ Train pupil to “‘think straight.”  Ex- 
ercises based on actual stories. One book for 
each grade—second thru eighth. 
grades contain vocational guid ance sugges- 
tions. Pri 25c each 
© “Pitecher’s New Graded Exercises in Arith- 

metic.’"’ Develops pupils’ reasoning powers. 
Gives thorough drill in calculation. One book 
for each grade——first thru on inclusive...... 

h 


rice 

es “Practical Problems in Arithmetic.” Social- 
ized problems are consistent with principles of 
business and thrift. Systematic review in each 
lesson. One book for each grade—sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth..... Price 30c each 

© “Correlated Exercises in ~ English Grammar.’ 
Complete lessons which pupil is to prepare in 
spaces provided. Abundant materiel and ex- 
ercises yas all grammar in eighth grade 
syliabus.. Price 300 each 
(Order “6° or more of above books and earn 

20 per cent discount) 

0 May we send you samples of our Supreme re- 
gents examination papers? Bacon & Vincent 
paper is best ledger quality and finish, 24 Ib. 
weight, full size standa ruling, neatly 
boxed. Samples free. 

ee ees ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 

BACON & VINCENT CO., INC. 

Dept. 1-4, 48 Swan &t., Buffalo, N. Y. 

O Please send me your new folder listing and 

describing all of your “Aids in Teaching.” 

© Please send the books checked above. I am 
eENClOSING §............0+- in payment for same. 


oO 


oo 


FEI viennenstnersncarepannnnennnnnennnmeneetenennentite 


Address. 




















THINGS TO 
LOOK FOR 


in a fountain pen 


1 —A solid gold nib. Only 
asolid gold nib can give 
elastic writing ease 
and long, satisfactory 
service. 


2-THE NAME 
SPENCERIAN 


For 74 years the name 
SPENCERIAN has 


meant the best in pens 
—in precision of workman- 
ship, in smoothness of 
writing, in durability. The 
Spencerian Fountain Pen 
carries on this long tra- 
dition. A pen of moderate 
price with many features 
usually found only in ex- 
pensive makes. Solid gold 
nib with genuine iridium 
tip — for the utmost in 
smoothness and wear. 
Scientific, coax-less feed. 
Patented filling device that 
gives generous ink capacity. 
Choice of Fine, Medium, 
and Dome points; and of 
black or brilliant modern 
Pyroxylin barrels. 


Write your school supply 
house, or direct to us, 
for special school prices. 
Samples for trial at spe- 
cial school price, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Social Science Trend Clear 
in New Compton Revision 


Ten years ago, when Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia first appeared, one 
might have expected the publishers and 
editors to draw a long breath and chant 
in unison, “Well, that’s done!” They 
did nothing of the sort. Instead, they 
decided that an encyclopedist’s work is 
never finished; that an encyclopedia, 
particularly one that is to be in daily 
use by children, should constantly be 
undergoing revision. So a permanent 
editorial and art staff has been main- 
tained, and fourteen editions have re- 
flected an ever-alert watchfulness. 

However, the time came when, be- 
cause of the increasing emphasis on the 
social sciences, even in the elementary 
school curriculum, it seemed desirable to 
revise much of the Compton material 
drastically and provide many new arti- 
cles and study outlines reflecting a point 
of view that ten years ago was restricted 
almost entirely to college classrooms. 
Then, too, recognition was due the 
growing popularity of general science as 
a grade-school subject. 

The revision was not undertaken 
casually. Three years ago the editor-in- 
chief, Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, asked 
Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of 
education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to head a committee to 
study Compton’s and recommend how 
its sphere of service might be broadened. 
Expert teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try were asked to offer suggestions. A 
daily check, kept by critic teachers in 
seventeen normal schools, provided data 
that, as tabulated by Dr. Charles Russell, 
showed what needed to be done. 

As a result, new material amounting 
to 1250 pages has been added; 640 new 
or wholly rewritten major articles have 
been included, as well as 1200 revised 
articles, 5000 new fact articles, 900 
new pictures, drawings, and graphs, 
and dated political maps in color. 
arranged alphabetically, 
with all “A” material in one volume, 
“B” in another, and so on (two or more 
letters sometimes grouped in a volume) 
now has new and expanded study 
outlines, placed, not in a separate vol- 
ume as formerly, but with their sub- 
jects. The Fact-Index, completely reset, 
is expanded to cover a total of 75,000 
index entries, each of the 15 volumes 
having its own index. 

In limited space, it is impossible to do 
more than suggest the scope of this re- 
vision. It aims to supply, especially, 
classroom materials useful in the study 
of such subjects as the history of food, 
clothing, shelter, arts, crafts, tools, ma- 
chinery, domestic animals, and methods 
of transportation; but in many other 
fields radical change alone could satisfy 
editors and publishers. 

What lies back of this splendid ac- 
complishment? The cooperation of many 
devoted and distinguished contributors, 
willing to merge personality in group 
accomplishment; the unflagging zeal of 
a large editorial and art staff; a dom- 
inating purpose to maintain Compton’s 
as “an encyclopedic, alphabetically ar- 
ranged survey of the whole field of 
knowledge, presented with such fresh- 
ness and vividness, and embellished with 
such a wealth of illustration, that it 


should be as readable as a storybook, 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs,lodges, 
schools, etc., 

and forevery 
Catalogue Frost occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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PICTURE 
MAPS #22 


n ate eresting 
sketches. Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the —. Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils, 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

TITLES 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WORLD CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
AFRICA INDIA 
50 cents each 
TEACHING PICTURES sets of eight 
fine pictures 9x12 inches for class 
room use. 
TITLES 
CHINA TEACHING PICTURES 
AMERICAN INDIAN TEACHING PICTURES 
RURAL LIFE AROUND THE WORLD TEACHING 
PICTURES 
50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
GRIN A LRTI 





High Schoo! Course 
Te a Years 


You can 

this simplified 
Meets all By —— Ft 

so She dng, Wachee om 

frie TODAY, 


SCHOOL 


AMERICAN 
Depts 4-928. Drexel Av. 456th St. ©A.8.1923 © 








Business Stationery | 
printed to order on standard bond paper. 
Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, 


Invoices, 1000 $2—5000 $6.75 
Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
DAVID NICHOLS & Co., Kingston, Georgia. 











ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


46th Year. If not satisfactorily locat- 
ed, try Albert Teachers’ Agency. We 
have calls the year round and may 
place you. 


Other Offices: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y¥.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 















FREE BARGAIN CATALOG 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 38th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘big sellers.’’ Literature, Fiction, Juvenile, His 
tory, Scientific, ete. Serving schools, colleges, Uoraries 
and thousands of individual customers. 

today for our new-1933 catalog, ‘* et, in ‘Books. 


THE BOOK SU! SUPPLY PPLY COMPANY, Dept Dept. 56, 


fe) 




















Christmas 15c 


Give Pupils Xmas Stationery 
Beautiful holly box of stationery 
25 sheets Genuine Avon Bond mono- 
grammed paper, 25 envelopes. 10 sets 20c ea. 
11-15 19¢; 16-20 18¢; 21-25 17c; 26-30 16c; over 30 
l6c. Cash with order. Postpaid. Order early. 


AVON STATIONERS, Avon, N. Y. 
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Teachers Wanted **'Sctoolsnd Colleses 
—e TEACHERS pA INC. 
Cincinnati," eh..." 

Taliahassee, 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, 
School Diploma. Free Taition, maintenance. Write for Bulletis 
a Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washingtes 
Blvd., Chicago, Il 








without anywhere sacrificing complete- 
ness or accuracy.” 





MONEY fo: 


THAT SPECIAL FUND 


GROSS LOTS 
Awse, way to get money for the school bands 
team, church, or other Eas fund, is to sell 
pencils, each pencil beari ame or 
slogan. You buy a gross der $5.3 
at a nickel and make $3, 85 Profit. 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


only 15c °: Sel 


(8 boxes or caer 
Put up in beautiful lithographed holly 
boxes. Pupil’s name printed on 
each pencilin gold color. 
Single gift boxes of 3 name ppeneiin. Leal 1% 
8 boxes or more, each... .. ASE 
Single boxes of 6 pencils... 
8 boxes or more, each..... 
SingJe boxes of 12 pencils. 
8 boxes or more, each 
All pencils are a full size, regular 5c 
quality. We pay postage. 
Send postal money order in payment. 
Your order will have prompt attention. 


PENCIL PRINTING 








J303H AWYUN TOOHIDS HNOA 





CORPORATION 
Dept. B, DAYTON, OHIO 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firrn Avenues, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





When was the American Dickens 
League organized ?—Nebraska. 

The Dickens League was incorporated 
in 1928. The headquarters is at 45 West 
39th Street, New York City. 

In what form is gold most frequently 
transported when large quantities are 
taken from one place to another? 
—Texas. 

Gold transported in large quantities 
is usually in the form of bars, the so- 
called $10,000 bar being most com- 
monly used. Such a bar is approxi- 
mately 634 inches long, 3% inches 
wide, 134 inches thick. It is worth be- 
tween $10,000 and $11,000. 


Who was the “Lion of the North” ?— 
Michigan. 

This title was given to Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, who played 
a prominent part in the Thirty Years’ 
War of the seventeenth century. The 
king, who was a highly efficient military 
leader, has been considered the greatest 
general of his age. He was likewise 
remarkable in his attempts to introduce 
humane practices to lessen the cruelties 
of warfare. 


Who first said, “Ob, Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name?”— 
lowa. 

During the French Revolution, 
Madame Roland, who was an ardent re- 
publican and a woman of excellent 
qualities, displeased the Jacobins during 
the height of their power, and she was 
condemned to be executed. On the 
way to the guillotine, a statue of liberty 
was passed. Looking at this she is said 
to have exclaimed, “Oh, Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 


When did the city of New York 
adopt @ flag and for what occasion was 
this adopted?—Connecticut. 

The city of New York adopted an 
official flag in 1915 to commemorate the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the installation of the first mayor and 
Board of Aldermen of the city on June 
24, 1665. The colors of the flag are 
Dutch—blue, white, and orange, in 
three vertical bars. ‘The arms of the 
city, on the middle bar, are English, 
representative of the Duke of York, 
while the crest is an American spread 
eagle, 


What is the difference between the 
Persian calendar and the calendar used in 
America? 

According to the Persian calendar 
there are twelve months in the year, but 
the year begins with the Spring Equi- 
nox. The Persian months are Farvardin, 
Urdibehesht, Khordad, Tir, Murdad, 
Shahrivar, Mehr, Aban, Azar, Dey, 
Bahman, Esfand. The Persian govern- 
ment and modern educated Persians 
count their days as beginning and end- 
ing at noon. Other Persians hold to the 
old custom of having days begin and 
end at sunset. 
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ORDER ? rs 
THESE 


If You Want the Best Xmas Name Pencil Sets at Lowest Possible Prices 


NCILS 





OUR PENCILS are the highest grade, 5c quality, seven 
and one-half inches long, contain a soft, smooth, firm No. 2 
lead, have brass gilt tips with red Para rubber erasers and 
come in six bright enameled colors: red, yellow, green, blue, 
lavender and gray. 

OUR HOLLY BOXES are well made, being heavy and 
substantial. They are lithographed in distinct natural colors. 

OUR PRINTING is in golden letters, plain, clear and 
does not rub off. ONE NAME TO A BOX. 








LORENE JONES = iii 
LORENE JONES iii 
LORENE JONES sii 








We guarantee correct spelling of names; put three dif- 
ferent colors in each box of dare pencils and six different 
colors in each box of six pencils and each box of twelve 
pencils, unless otherwise selected. We ship all orders 
promptly, SECURELY WRAPPED AND POSTPAID, and 
will return your money if you are not more than satisfied. 


IN ORDERING write your name and address plainly, 
and print the names to be printed on pencils. . ... . 
Enclose check, money order or currency. ORDER EARLY. 











Holly box of 3 pencils . . 25¢ | Holly boxof6 pencils . . 35¢ | Holly boxof12pencils. . 50c 
10 boxes or more, per box. 15c¢ 10 boxes or more, per box. 25c 10 boxes or more, per box. 45c 














One gross of pencils, 6 colors, imported leads, with your School Name or any short inscription, $3.50. 
OUR REFERENCE: THE FLETCHER-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


THE SCHOOL NAME PENCIL CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














John H. Beveridge HUMHORN S|QUILT PIECES 25¢ 


Superintendent John H. Beveridge of 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 


A TRIAL BUNDLE, Postpaid 


FAST COLORS—PRINTS~—PERCALES 
4 senples 3 Ges. ree, te ——)) GRANT’S SUPPLY STORE, 
the Omaha schools, whose death oc- | wyaNDOT CO. GALION, 0. Dept. 5, Warsaw, Illinois. 


curred October 12, has been char- 





acterized as “a great leader” by S. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, in a 
comment on the loss sustained by the 
educational world. He speaks of Su- 
perintendent Beveridge’s “determined 
efforts to maintain the highest possible 
standards of educational opportunity in 
his city in spite of the present economic 
disturbances” as being “an inspiration 
to thousands of other superintendents 
throughout the nation.” 


Mr. Shankland tells how it became 
necessary to shorten the school year 
1932-33 in Omaha from 38 to 36 weeks, 
and reduce school employees’ salaries 
12¥4 percent. The superintendent vol- 
untarily took the same cut, though his 
contract entitled him to immunity from 
salary change for another year. 

Mr. Beveridge began his teaching in 
his native Highland County, Ohio, at 
the age of seventeen. After his gradua- 
tion from Ohio University in 1897, he 
served as superintendent ‘in several Iowa 
cities including Council Bluffs, and since 
1917 had been head of the Omaha sys- 
tem. Here, under his administration, 
the schools have progressed rapidly. 




















p) and "senior high 
Popular as a speaker at teachers’ gath- $2" more 
erings, influential as a leader in his pro- Sinate copy ‘ec. 


fession, Mr. Beveridge had been president 
of the Iowa and Nebraska state teachers’ 
associations, member of the executive 
committee of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and president of this depart- 
ment. In speaking of the 1923 meeting 
of the department at Cleveland, over 
which Superintendent Beveridge pre- 
sided, Mr. Shankland says that it “will 
long be remembered for its pertinent 
programs and large attendance.” 



















WORK BOOKS 


ease 
the teaching strain 


Reading, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Foreign Lan- 
guages, English, Geography, General Science, 
History and Social Science, Art Appreciation— 
practically any subject you choose is now available 
in Harter Work Books. 


Many of our Work Books are priced as low as 18 cents 
each when bought in lots of 6 or more, Think of it. Here 
is your opportunity to meet the problem of how to teach an 
over-crowded class with definitely organized work which 
insures pupil progress. Use Harter Work Books and see 
for yourself how these books, besides being excellent self- 
teachers, promote creative thinking, correct reading habits, 
and inventiveness and self-activity. 





There is 25 per cent off on all work books when bought 
in quantities of 6 or more. 


Your Catalog—Free ! 


Your copy of our new Teacher’s Catalog is now ready. 
We will mail it to you if you will send us your name and 
address. It is absolutely free, and contains many items 
that the modern teacher should know about. So, don’t put 
it off. Write for your FREE copy today. 


The Harter Publishing Co. 


2048 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Here’s NEWS for 
ARITHMETIC TEACHERS! 


The three-step to mastery 
method of teaching 


N-U-M-B-E-R-S 


NEW and unique, simplified method of teach- 

ing and learning numbers for the Second 
Grade...pianned to dovetail with progressive 
teaching practice... psychologically arranged to 

make youngsters actually like arithmetic. 


MY FIRST DRILL BOOK 
IN NUMBERS 


(For the Second Grade) 


3 Steps — STUDY — PRACTICE — TEST. First 
this combined-work-and-text-book prepares the 
ground work—eliminates al] the confusion of first in- 
troduction to numbers, by showing little tots HOW 
TO STUDY. Thenitgivesthem ACTUAL PRAC.- 
TICE in addition and subtraction by fascinating, 
crystal clear word a taken from daily juve- 
nile experiences, Finally, it shows them how well 
they have mastered by TIMED TESTS which culti- 
vate in the child an early respect for attainment. 


To See Is to Appreciate 


At last organized material utterly devoid of hap- 

hazard, hit-or-miss methods, An unsurpassed 

teaching tooi...apupilaidsupreme! The detailed 

facts will delight you. You send the coupon. We 
will do the rest. 


Your Sample Copy R-E-A-D-Y 


Wouldn't you like to see and inspect this aid to 

easier, more productive teaching of numbers? You 

can—by sending the coupon and 30 cents... just 
the cost of production and shipping. 


————MAIL THIS COUPON— —— 


[ Rand McNally & Company, 
| Dept. IN 12, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. | 





270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me free, all the facts about your | 
New MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS. 
C) I enclose 30 cents for a sample copy. | 
(Place check mark in box and include 30c in stamps 
| or silver if you wish us to send you a sample copy.) 


| Name.. lillie 
Address. ae | 





The favorite esleaed crayon 
that fills every classroom 
need. Its brilliant colorsmake 
Crayola the ideal Crayon for 
design work, stencilling, 
fabric drawing and countless 
other uses. Assortments of 
8, 12, 16 and 24 colors. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

41 East 42nd Street, New York 


CRAYOLA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
The Favorite Colored Crayon 








A Collection of Christmas Carols 
By Anne and Marx Oberndorfer 
These noted Lente ph ~~ contributed a very 
worthy and over one 
hundred carols, old ond & a from all of 
the world, with authentic legendary historic 


Attrectively bound, it is a beautiful {ft oF practical 
text. Send for your copy now. Price, postpaid. 
i. 7. FITZSIMONS company. 





Publishers of achool music ana 
Dept. N-236. JACKSON BLVD., cucaeo, mL. 








Genuine 18 Karat Gold used ex- 
clusively on Osborne Individual 
_ Name Pencils. Read our Advertise- 
ment on Page Seven.—Adv. 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers at 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 











Marsury’s Guost. A Play for Boys. 


By Marian Smith Lindsey. Paper. 
18pp. 40c. Old Tower Press, Lock- 


port, Ill. 


TEACHING NuTRITION To Boys AND 


Grats. By Mary Swartz Rose, Profes- 
sor of Nutrition, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth. 223pp. $2.00. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Lrprary Hasits FoR GRADES ONE AND 


Two. A List of Stories for First and 
Second Grades. Prepared by Amanda 
Koch, Library Teacher, Allen School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Paper. 32pp. 35c. 
Schools Department, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue History oF THE MuNICcIPAL UNI- 


VERSITY IN THE UNITED States. By 
R. H. Eckelberry, Assistant Professor 
of Education, Ohio State University. 
(Bulletin, 1932, No. 2, U.S. Office of 
Education.) Illustrated. Paper. 213pp. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


PREVENTION OF AUTOMOBILE ACCI- 


pENTS. A Guide to Expert Driving. 
By Victor W. Pagé, Member of So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
Author of “Modern Gasoline Au- 
tomobile,” etc. Illustrated. Paper. 
188pp. 50c. Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company, New York. 


| Historic BACKGROUND OF Our UNITED 


States. By James A. Woodburn, 
Indiana University; and Howard C. 
Hill, University of Chicago. With 
Full-Page Color Plates and Maps and 
Other Illustrations. Cloth. 435pp 
$1.12. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York. 


Arms AND METHOoDs IN SCHOOL ATH- 


LeTics. Wingate Memorial Lectures, 
1931-32. By Forty-eight Authorities 
in Athletics, Education, Health, and 
Social Welfare. Edited by E. Dana 
Caulkins, Assistant to the President, 
Public Schools Athletic League, New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. S50S5pp. 
$2.00 (cost price). Wingate Me- 
morial Foundation, 57 East 56th 
Street, New York. 


Wesster Reapers. By Clarence R. 


Stone, Author of “Silent and Oral 
Reading,” etc.; and Anne Lotter 
Stone; Assisted by Ida Vandergaw, 
Primary Supervisor, Oakland, Calif. 
Illustrated by Margaret Mosby. Cloth. 
Primer: Tom, Jip, and Jane, 128pp.; 
First Reader: Easy New Stories, 
176pp.; Second Reader: Joyful Read- 
ing, 25Spp.; Third Reader: New 
Trails in Reading, 352pp. Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ProvipeNnce INVENTORY TEST IN Mu- 


sic. (For Grades 4 to 9.) By Richard 
D. Allen, Ph.D., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Department of Research and 
Guidance; Walter H. Butterfield, 
Mus.D., Director of Music; and 
Marguerite Tully, A.M., Research 
Assistant—all of the Providence Pub- 
lic Schools. Form A: 6pp., in pkgs. 
of 25, with Manual of Directions, 
Key, and Class Record. $1.10 per 
pkg. Specimen Set (one of each 
item), 15c postpaid. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 


My Week 1nN Camp. Second-Grade 
Piano Studies in the Form of Pieces. 
By Bernard Wagness. Paper. 17pp. 
75c. Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


KARL AND GRETEL, CHILDREN OF THE 
FATHERLAND. By Virginia Olcott. 
With [Illustrations by Constance 
Whittemore. Cloth. 176pp. 80c. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New- 
ark, N.J. 

How To Get a Position IN SCHOOL OR 
CoLttece. By Geo. W. Cox, M.A., 
Manager, College and Specialist Bu- 
reau; and W. H. Jones, President, 
Southern Teachers’ Agency. Cloth. 
98pp. $1.00. Southern Teachers’ 
Agency, Memphis, Tenn. 

STANDARD PracTICEs IN TEACHING. By 
William C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Marion E. 
Macdonald, Department of Educa- 
tion, Jamaica Teachers Training Col- 
lege, New York City. Cloth. 197pp. 
$2.00. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


A Course oF StuDy IN THE USE oF 
THE DICTIONARY, THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, INDEXES, ETC., AND VOCABU- 
LaRY Bumpinc. By Fred D. Cram, 
Professor of Education, Extension Di- 
vision, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. Paper. 87pp. 24c net. 
Wallace Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

CURRICULUM RECORDs OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’s ScHooL. A Set of Records 
Showing the Unification of Nursery 
School, Kindergarten-Primary and In- 
termediate Grades in a Program of 
Dynamic Living. By Members of the 
Staff, National College of Education. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 562pp. $2.00. 
Bureau of Publications, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, Ill. 

Greek Games. An Organization for 
Festivals. Compiled by Mary Patricia 
O’Donnell, M.A., Instructor in Phys- 
ical Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and Lelia Marion 
Finan, B.S., Instructor in Physical 
Education, Barnard College. With an 
Introduction by Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean of Barnard College. With 
$0 Illustrations. Cloth. $4.00. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, Inc., New York. 


WorKBOOK IN Puysics. (100 Exercises 
for High School Students.) By 
Samuel Ralph Powers, Professor of 
Natural Science, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and H. Emmett 
Brown, Teacher of Science, Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, and In- 
structor in Natural Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. With 
Many Diagrams. Reinforced Paper. 
304pp. Allyn and Bacon, New York. 


ADVENTURES IN STORYLAND Series. By 
Frances Lilian Taylor, Formerly Prin- 
cipal, Teachers’ Training School, 
Galesburg, Ill., Author of “Two In- 
dian Children of Long Ago.”  Illus- 
trated by Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth. 
Primer, Adventures in Animal Land, 
128pp., 60c. Book One, Adventures 
in Child Land, 144pp., 64c. Book 
Two, Adventures in Happy Living, 
192pp., 72c. Beckley-Cardy Com- 





pany, Chicago. 


SMITH’S 
Regents Review 


Books 


for effective use right now! 
Write for Question Books and Answer Rooks in your 
ae “(qlementasy or > aoe, A_ splendid 
supplement os text, class om. homework 


assignments, tests, or preparats for exami- 

nations. Compiled _ ae, New York State Regents ex- 

connate ions for A 20 years including June Pa 
papers complete. Used throughout U. S. and 

Canada. Invaluabs for review classes. 

Question Books or Answer Books, 30c ea. in lots 

of 12 or more; 35c ea. for 6; smaller lots 40c ea, 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 
irthenets 4th Year En 











r Elementary English cov Years 
English Grammar ' ~—y A Salah 
HH Engin History 
f rhysiology History B 
— ~ ) HI 
lent Reading Civil Govern 
Algebra Economics 
(new ——ae 4st 2 Years Spanish 
In diate Algebra ist Year French 
Advanced Algebra 2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
(new type questions) ist Year German 
| ~ od Geometry one bs German 
German 
rd Year Mathematics 4s¢ ty Latin 
slology 2nd Year Latin 
Botany Srd Year Latin 
>hysics Commercial Arithmetic 
Chemistry Commercial G y 
Physical @G Commercial Law 
ist Year E ~~ Elementary Bookkeeping 
2nd Year Engi stich Advanced Bookkeeping 
Srd Year English History of Education 





Papeholony and Principles of Education 





Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 


SEAT WORK—This Busy Work series is col- 
= illustrated, on 8% x5 sheets, a -priced, 


fcoomapy. ka Five oe, veAtithmetic, “D rawing, 
Miscellaneous. | 26c¢ 

50. SmECIAL OFFER—all & sets G0c 

ome price $1.0 

Other Teaching Helps—Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
507 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
PRINCIPALS 
SUPERVISORS 


GROW WHILE TEACHING 


by using 
The University of Chicago 


HOME-STUDY 




















The University of yr, 


707 Ellis Hail 











Y FOR 
MONEY FOR YOU 


angen ny earn good money in spare time st 


—_ oa Siepiay cards cards. No eel selling or 
plete » outfit bo supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 











EDUCATIONAL PUZZLES, Dansville, New York 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., d to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand w Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outli: 


<< —~‘ TR, discussions $3.00 per 
Tonite. aheoas ress 6-9 S.E., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


FIND YOURSELF IN WRITING 


An expert goes over yee A yt find 
out what your bent is—story, article, poem, 
child’s story. Fee but $10. For information worite 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Springfield, 


PHOTO COPIES fe! 23.2 


my. 25 for $1, 
ye ob is bake" ‘Wultmar, 
Minnesota. 
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DEVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents each. 
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Travel Contest Winners 
Announced Next Month 


The winners in the Fifth Travel Con- 
test of the INstrucTor, which closed 
October 15, will be announced next 
month, in the January 1933 issue. Per- 
haps some eager contestants will be look- 
ing for an announcement in this issue, 
but since our December pages must be 
closed by November 1, two weeks after 
the close of the contest, it seems im- 
practicable to reach a decision so soon. 
The task of selecting the hundred best 
manuscripts, and grading these, is far 
from light, and a hurried or casual con- 
sideration would do injustice to the 
writers who have devoted time and ef- 
fort to preparing their manuscripts. 

It is significant that a larger number 
of persons submitted travel stories this 
year than last. Surely this is encourag- 
ing, in view of economic conditions that 
doubtless have affected many vacation 
plans. It shows that teachers are travel- 
ing, and that they are becoming more 
and more convinced of the educational 
stimulus and recreational refreshment 
to be derived from travel. 


Adolph Lomb, vice-president of the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N.Y., died recently at the 
age of sixty-six. Eldest son of Captain 
Henry Lomb, co-founder of the com- 
pany, he had been identified with it since 
he was fourteen, except for the years 
when he was in college. He was a leader 
in scientific and patriotic organizations. 
His father’s memory was honored last 
May by the dedication of a shaft in a 
plaza near the optical works, at the 
eastern approach to a bridge named for 
John Jacob Bausch. Bausch & Lomb 
products, used in many a school, have 
had a large share in making Rochester 
famous for optical goods. 





Have you ever wondered how certain 
mail-order houses could extend credit to 
customers in all sections of the country 
without an opportunity to interview 
them personally? A representative of 
this magazine, in discussing the matter 
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recently with the credit manager of the 
Royal Diamond and Watch Company of 
New York, found that an ingenious 
checking system is employed. The use 
of town and city directories, voting 
lists, and other official records makes it 
possible to establish the existence of the 
applicant and his or her residence with- 
out direct inquiry and without embar- 
rassment. If a substantial amount of 
credit is sought, further verification is 
obtained through a system involving 
cooperation of thousands of bonded rep- 
resentatives and credit bureaus through- 
out the country. Thus it is possible to 
sell merchandise to strangers on a time- 
payment basis, with infinitesimal loss. 
According to the diamond company’s 
credit manager, analysis reveals that less 
than one per cent of all their applica- 
tions for credit are proved fraudulent in 
intent. 


A two-page map of the United States 
showing where milk is and is not pro- 
duced is a feature of a booklet that 
teachers may obtain for the asking from 
Evaporated Milk Association, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It is 
called Some Facts about Evaporated 
Milk and Other Dairy Products. The 
association states that school people are 
constantly writing for statistical mate- 
rial such as is here gathered together. 
There are tables giving the consumption 
of evaporated milk as compared with 
other dairy products; the amount of 
money spent on dairy products com- 
pared with the total expenditure for all 
food; the value of evaporated milk pro- 
duction by states; etc. 


The latest novelty seems to be to 
“have a Christmas tree and eat it too.” 





Ingenious ornaments for the tree have 
been devised in a great variety of shapes 
to delight children—flowers, dolls, par- 
asols, baskets, lamps, santa clauses, etc. 
—all made of wholesome candy, covered 
with brilliantly colored cellophane. 
Many teachers have taken advantage of 
the offer of the manufacturers (The 
Charms Company, Newark, N.J.), but 
any who overlooked it are referred to 
page 65 of our November issue. 








Half a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 


You, Too, Can Learn to Play Your 
Favorite Instrument Without a Teacher 


Fasy as A-B-C 

ANY of this half million 

didn’t know one note from % 
another—yet in half the usual 
time they learned to oe their 
favorite instrument. Best of all, they 
found learning music amazingly easy. 
No monotonous hours of exercise—no tedious 
scales—no expensive teachers. This simplified 
method, perfected by the U. S. School of Music, 
made learning music as easy as A-B-C! 

From the very start you are playing real tunes 
perfectly, by note. Every step, from beginning 
to end, is right before your eyes in print and pic- 
ture. First you are told how to do a thing, then 
a picture. shows you how, then you do it yourself 
and hear it. And almost before you know it, you 
are playing your favorite pieces—jazz, ballads, 
classics. No private teacher could make it clear- 
er. The cost is surprisingly low—averaging only 
a few cents a day—and the price is the same for 





whatever instrument 
you choose. 
LEARN TO PLAY |”, 
TE rn now to play 
- BY a+ ~ your —— a. 
ano olin ment and surprise a 
gee | your friends. Change 
ror. Bank from a wallflower to 
Hawaiian Guitar the center of attrac- 
Plano A tion. Musicians are in- 
Or Any Other Ti vited everywhere. En- 
joy the popularity you 




















Start now! 


FREE BOOKLET AND 
DEMONSTRATION 
LESSON 


If you really do want to 
play your favorite instrument 
fill out and mail the coupon asking for our Free 
Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson. These 
explain our wonderful method fully and show 
you how easily and quickly you can learn to play 
at little expense. Instruments are supplied when 
needed—cash or credit. U. S. School of Music, 
612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

u ~— your suet, free book, ae on 
as’ ic,” wi i rr. 

Crane; also Free Demonstration Lanon. This does 

not put me under any obligation. 








Fiore you. 











gO ENTERTAINMENTS 








THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. Its great diversity of material will make it invaluable 
to teachers of all grades. There are Recitations long, short and very short, 10 excellent Mono- 
logs, an elaborate Costume Play for the smaller children, Drills, Dances, Pantomimes, Tableaux, 
Acts, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays and Songs. 60 cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREASURE BOOK. A veritable 
treasure-chest of rare Christmas entertainment mate- 
rial for all the grades from the first to the eighth. 
Not an old number or idea in the book. A live, vibrat- 
ing book radiating the Christmas spirit in over 200 
Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Drills, Pantomimes and 
Plays. 40 cents. 


CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For 
all grades. Contents: 50 Recitations; 25 Quotations; 
8 Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues; 
19 Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 
4 Pantomimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs, a 
Welcome and a Closing Address. 40 cents. 











an Operetta; Quo- 


THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Some- 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pageant; 
thing novel for the little folks. Contents: tations, etc. 40 cents. 


54 Recitatio in verse; 14 Recitati i 

prose; 12 Clever Exercises: 7 Songs; 6 easy _ JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND 

but effective Drills; 12 Dialogues and Plays; RECITATIONS. | This book contains a big 

9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40 cents. varie:y of material for all grades and types of 
children, There are 37 Recitations and Mono- 


MERRY CHRIST- i little Plays. 
MAS CELEBRA. ae ae 17 Dialogues and little ys 


TIONS. It contains 
an abundance of CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
material for all Everything original. It contains 71 Recita- 
grades. Contents: tions; 8 Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 
42 Recitations; 7 8 Costume Specialties; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues 
Dialogues and and Plays; 13 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 
Plays; 6 Drills; 6 8 Monologues; 5 Opening and Closing Num- 
Exercises; 5 Songs; bers. 40 cents. 

TO CUT, COLOR 


NEW POSTER AND PASTE 


Each set contains material for making 10 beautiful Posters, 9 x 12 
inches. 10 sheets of heaty mounting paper are included. Full, simple 
directions for coloring, cutting and pasting are included in each .set, as 
well as a picture of each set as it will look when completed. Put up in 2 
heavy paper guvelege. ere is seatwork that children of all grades will 
delight in doing. he finished posters make splendid wall decorations. 


Santa Claus Posters.......... $0.50 Good Health Posters.................... 

Christ Child Posters.......... 50 What! Sawon the Farm Posters. .50 
Books, and indian Posters ....... .. 50 What! Saw atthe Zoo Posters... 560 
Alds for Teachers. ALL Piigrim Posters .............. 50 What!Sawin Holland Posters... .50 


L 
RDERS FILLED DAY 
RECEIVED. All sent Postpaid at Prices Named. 8 Sets, $3.50, Postpaid. 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 


FIRST AND JEFFERSON STS. ey ie), Me) ile) 
































SER ANRLIN, Sunen Feist 
ANKLIN TURNER Foster | 


ANKLIN TURNER Frey Sry 


**The PERSONAL Gift’’ For Your Pupils 


Adpenco Boxed Christmas Pencil Sets are distinctive personal gifts for children 
which they will accept with pride and treasure above all others because of their 
individuality. The pencils are of superior quality, standard size, with a fine 
trade of No. 2 smooth writing lead. They have gilt tips and red rubber erasers, 
ch set contains three pencils enameled in bright colors and engraved with the 
ae name in large golden letters. The boxes are covered with holly paper 
ithographed in natural colors. These attractive gifts should help you solve your 
“What to Give” problem this year and we suggest that you send your order early. 


Order today. Write or print your pupils’ names plainly on one side of the paper. 
We guarantee correct spelling and promes shipment. BE SURE TO SPECIFY 
THE CHOICE OF PREMIUM YOU DESIRE. 


TSSNSMA Christmas Cards FREE 


With each order of 40 or more boxes of 
Adpenco Personal Name Pencils we will send 
absolutely Free a beautiful gift box of 25 un- 
usually attractive Christmas Cards and Folders 
Envelopes lithographed in colors, with matched enve- 
lopes. If you do not have 40 pupils we sug- 
gest that you combine your order with that of another teacher and take advantage of this 
very Special Offer. 


Quality Pearls FREE 


For those teachers not desiring the Christ- “ 
mas Cards we have prepared in a holly . aals, 
box a set of quality pearls as illustrated eo * 
and this gift will be sent without cost with 
an order of 30 boxes of Adpenco Personal 
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ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY, 
Walbrook 31, 
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* 
add .* Bes Income 


Organize Jig Saw 
Puzzle Exchanges 
among Parents, 


Pupils and Friends 


The MAYFAIR PICTURE 
PUZZLE EXCHANGE 


brings each member ten or more 
fine Jig Saw Puzzles for the price of 
one. All members receive a 200- 
piece puzzle at a generous discount. 


You, as the organizer of the club, 
receive liberal remuneration. 
Mayfair Jig Saw Picture Puzzles 

are the finest on the market—beauti- 
ful reproductions of great paintings, 
old and new—colorful, skillfully cut 
in interesting forms and figures, 
mounted on laminated wood for per- 
manence, 


‘ SEND COUPON AT ONCE 
MAYFAIR STUDIOS, 
P. O. Box 863, Springfield, Mass. 








i 
| Yes, I am interested in the above } 

plan for increasing my income or for } 
| money raising purposes. 


Name 


Address 


State _— a uninnecetieinds 


| 


Town.. ; Geepnmenennnes . — | 
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Mary Ethel Brown 


Mary Ethel Brown, whose death oc- 
curred at Kalamazoo, Mich., October 
12, had been for nine years supervisor 
of elementary grades in Schenectady, 
N.Y., and during that time and earlier 
had gained a reputation as a leader in 
her field by writing and lecturing. She 
was in demand as a speaker before im- 
portant gatherings of teachers. 

In addition to two books, A Course of 
Study for Elementary Grades and a two- 
volume Com position Speller, Miss Brown 
had contributed frequently to educa- 
tional magazines, including the IN- 
sTRUCTOR. She was a graduate of the 
State Normal School at Whitewater, 
Wis., and of the University of Chicago, 
where she received both the bachelor’s 
and the master’s degrees. As supervisor 
of primary instruction she had served 
the schools of Waukegan, Ill., and 
Springfield, Ill., before going to Sche- 
nectady, and some years were spent as 
instructor in the State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash., and the School of 


| Education, University of Chicago. 


Listing of the contents of the IN- 
sTRuUCTOR in the Education Index has 
made it so easy to locate desired articles 
that the value of the magazine from the 
reference standpoint has been greatly in- 
creased. The Education Index, pub- 
lished periodically since January 1929, 
has become indispensable in libraries of 
teacher-training institutions and in the 
larger public libraries. Now comes 
news that the first cumulated volume 
(covering January 1929 through June 
1932) has just been published. It rep- 





resents the complete range of pedagogy, 
indexing fully 117 periodicals in this 
field. Each issue of the Index includes, 
besides, classified lists of the latest edu- 
cational books, indexed by author. The 
H. W. Wilson Company of New York 
are the publishers. 


That salt is not “just salt” but is “a 
scientific product, produced by elabo- 
rate and costly machinery according to 
rules of the utmost exactness and having 
medicinal properties undreamed of in the 
past” is the conclusion of a 32-page bro- 
chure entitled The History of Salt. 
This entertaining recital of the curiously 
significant part salt has played in man’s 
affairs, from prehistoric times to the 
present, coupled with an illustrated pres- 
entation of the processes through which 
salt must now go, is published by the 
makers of Morton’s Iodized Salt. One 
copy may be obtained by any teacher 
who requests it from Morton Salt Com- 
pany, 208 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The “end to end” method of measur- 
ing consumption of commodities has a 
certain picturesque vividness. Now 
comes a manufacturer of tooth paste 
who estimates that the amount of his 
particular paste sold last year, if run 
out in a continuous ribbon, would reach 
completely around the world—and not 
by the shortest route either. This is but 
one of many facts set forth by the 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York, in 
“The Story of Ipana Tooth Paste.” 
Included are directions for proper 
brushing of teeth and gum massage. 
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Make giving a delight 


A COMMITTEE of leading house- 


hold economists has prepared 

a series of menus and recipes 
to be used each day during Golden 
Rule Week, December 11th to 18th, 
1932. Tempting and appetizing, they 
will provide a family of five with 
adequate sustenance for an entire 
week at a maximum cost of $8.88. 
The saving from your usual table 
budget will make it easy to follow the 
dictates of yourheart towardalleviat- 
ing the suffering of the less fortunate. 


A 48-page illustrated 
booklet containing 
the 21 menus, with 
tested recipes and 
valuable supple- 


mentary infor- 
mation will be 
sent free of 
charge. Just 
sign and 
mail the 
coupon— 


TODAY 
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Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces [vista 


97 Subjects 


Jin Two Sizes— 


LARGE PICTURES 
~~ AND MINIATURES 





Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


1 Age Innocence--Reynolds 
2 The Torn Hat—Su 
3 Deer in the Forest, Twilihe- Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
‘ R yi 4 Impudence-Lana- 12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
5 Th Bal 4 i per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
6 By the River—Lerolle story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
7 The Song of the Lark-Breton the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 
8 U. S. Frigate Constitution— 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 
9 Taos Indian Roasting m— ” 7 ” 
Couse {| Homer 50 or more 25¢ Each, Not Prepaid 
10 The Lookout—“All’s Well”- . ' 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 25 Detail ot Sistine Madonna—- 36 The Grand Canal, Venice- 
2 The Ret f the Mayflower aphae ‘urner 
‘ Boughton y 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 88 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 28 Road Through the Trees— 39 Autumn—Mauve 
15 Spring—Maure Corot 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 41 Fog Warning—Homer 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— #2 Holy Night—Correggio 
18 Madonna of the Chair Botticelli 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
Raphae! 81 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
19 The Cook—Chardin { Millais 32 George Washington—Stuart 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
21 Sackville Children--Hoppner 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugb- 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens ter—Vigee-LeBrun 
23 Miss Bowles— pevente 
24 the Del- 


Washington Crossing 
aware—Leutze 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


These miniatures, printed on sheets size 3% x 4% inches 


and put up 


in packages of one dozen of a subject, faith- 


fully pein, Ane all the colors of the original paintings. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, 


Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 


erecta | pee +4 OFFER: 
each of the 97 subjects in the 


97 Full-Color Miniatures—one of 
accompanying list—for only $1.00, Prepaid. 


48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 61 Mpdenme del Gran’ Duca- 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Rap [ quez 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsboro 62 mae Maria Theresa—Velas- 
51 Fortsas of the Artist— 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
52 The Angelus-Millet $4 Boring Cort 
83 Children of the Shell_Murillo So he 
66 tw Spinner—Maes [meer 

54 Dance of the Nymph Le Ver. 
55 The Jester—Hals 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 68 Mill Pond—Inness 

Hobbema Dyck 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 
57 Children of Charles I-Van 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 
59 Columbus—Del Piombo Filippo Lippi 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


O00 WWMM Mm WAI a9) 43-3 
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97 


The Belated Kid—W. 
Hunt { Hitchcock 
Flower Girl oe oe - 


The Escaped 
The Old pea ctor OT Hob 


bema 

Children of the Sea—Israels 

— panehing Cavalier—Hals 
e 


dics of Cloth Guild- 
embrandt 
Northeaster—Homer [ Sarto 


Madonna of the Harpice Del 
Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasques 
The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
The Blessing—Chardin 
Penelope Boothby Ite olds 








Call i — the Newborn 
Cal - 

The Pas Eaters—Murillo 
Childhood Perrault 

Fairy Tales—Shannon 

ilgrims Going to ureb— 
Boughton 

Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 


Itinerant Candy ender—Blum 
Playdays in Holland—Charilet 

A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society—Landseer 

Carnation, Lily, Lily, 


Sargent 
A Holiday—Potthast 
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UR December issue contains a 
pictorial feature unique among 
educational magazines—a post- 
er for Christmas, in three col- 

ors, by Norman Kent, to be found on the 
first page of the Picture Section. On the 
reverse side of the page are the words and 
music of “The First Noel,” the theme of 
the poster. Since we know that you have 
much use for colored posters in your 
schoolroom, we are glad to be able to fur- 
nish you with such material through the 
pages of the INsTRUCTOR. 

The remaining six full-page plates of the 
Picture Section are also Christmas subjects. 
Plate III, “Adoration,” by Hawthorne; 
Plate V, “Madonna and Child, Saints and 
Angels,” by Perugino; and Plate VIII, 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds,” by 
Couse, show the Mother and Child. On 
Plate IV is reproduced a painting by 
Millais, in the National Gallery of British 
Art, entitled “Christ in the House of His 
Parents.” Plate VI, “The Mount Vernon 
Yule Log,” by J. L. G. Ferris, will be in- 
teresting in connection with the exercise 
found on page 56; and the painting by 
Jessie Willcox Smith, “Little Bob and Tiny 
Tim,” reproduced on Plate VII, will have special appeal 
for all those who, each year, efijoy A Christmas Carol 
by Dickens. On page 61 are biographies of these artists. 


INCE at Christmas time you will need plenty of en- 
tertainment features, I want to call your attention to 
those that appear in the current issue. You will find that 
there are more than enough to take care of your Christ- 
mas program. Pages 28 and 29 contain primary verse, 
exercises, and a Christmas carol, as well as two stories to 
be read aloud. Verse for older children will be found on 
page 45. One full-page song appears on page 41, and 
another on page 52. Three plays, “Bringing In the 
Yule Log,” “Christmas Gifts and Givers,” and “Christ- 
mas Vacation at Our School,” are effective program 
numbers. A primary play which includes a rollicking 
Virginia reel is by Jessie B. McCurrach; another play, 
“Buddy’s Christmas Candy,” has a health theme; a 
musical dramatization complete with song and directions 
is entitled “Dance of the Snowflake Sprites”; and the 
story on page 51 contains a suggestion for a class play. 





O MATTER what grade you teach, 
the December INstRucToR offers 
you suitable Christmas handwork. A pri- 
mary sand-table activity is discussed by 
Margaret M. Atkins, and in an article on 
page 20 are shown window transparencies 
that are well within the ability of second- 
and third-graders. Block-print Christmas 
cards are found on page 55; a short article 
on page 48 tells of spatterwork cards; 
while the blackboard units also serve as 
Christmas-card motifs. The double-page 
poster furnishes an excellent subject for 
creative expression in art, and correlates 
with the story on page 28. 

If the class decides to make Christmas- 
tree ornaments instead of buying them, 
Louise D. Tessin’s suggestions will be use- 
ful, as will those on page 25. Two short 
articles on page 30 tell of gifts that begin- 
ners may make, as do pages 25 and 31. 
Gifts from inexpensive materials are de- 
scribed on pages 49 and 53; and ideas for 
gift boxes and decorative wrapping paper 
will be found on pages 46 and 48. 


UR Christmas picture study lesson is 

based on the cover painting, show- 
ing Raphael’s “Madonna della Tenda.” The lesson is 
contributed by Eugenia Eckford; and in her correlating 
article, “A Christmas Window,” she tells of an art activ- 
ity which developed from reading in class the well-loved 
Christmas story, “Why the Chimes Rang.” On pages 18 
and 19 are described a primary toyshop unit; some of the 
physical training exercises make use of children’s interest 
in Christmas; and page 60 offers suggestions for Christ- 
mas play activities. 

As your teaching for 1932 is rounding to its close, you 
will find it worth while to consider carefully the question 
which the title of Dr. Sutton’s current article propounds. 
With his long experience as an educator for a back- 
ground, Dr. Sutton presents in this article a vital prob- 
lem in modern education. 

May this splendid issue of the Instructor be of serv- 
ice to you in the classroom this month, and may it also 
be an expression 
of our best wishes q 
to you for the 


holiday season. MANAGING Eprror 
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MINIATURES— MADONNA DELLA LENDA” 


GRAMSTORFF BROG,, INC... MALOTY. MASS. OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 16 
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“MADONNA DELLA TENDA”’—RAPHAEL 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


O YOU like to have your 
mother tell you a story or 
sing a song? One day, 

toward evening, a young artist saw 
a mother sitting with her two chil- 
dren. They made him think of the 
Christ Child, his mother, Mary, and 
little John the Baptist. He loved to 
make pictures of such groups. 

Look at this picture and see 
whether you find the same story that 
Ido. The mother is about to speak. 
Her lips are parted, and she is smil- 
ing. John leans forward to whisper 
something in the Christ Child’s ear, 
and the baby lifts his head. A mo- 
ment before, he was leaning against 
his mother’s shoulder. 

The little Jesus is perhaps a year 
old. His mother often thinks of how 
the angels sang at his birth and how 
the wise men and shepherds came 


bringing gifts. She thinks, too, of 
the journey into Egypt. But now 
they are safe at home. The baby is 
growing. Sometimes he smiles in his 
sleep. He is not asleep now. He is 
ready to laugh at John’s teasing. To 
let us know that this is a holy fam- 
ily, Raphael has shown a halo over 
each head. 

See how well the picture is 
planned. Outside, it is twilight. 
The curtain at the door is dark, and 
the mother’s face looks beautiful 
against it. She wears a lovely rose 
blouse, and the scarf on her head is 
the same color. Raphael knew that 
this shade would make the baby’s 
skin look soft. John’s face and 
hands are brown because he is in the 
shadow. The artist has told his story 
with soft colors and gentle lines 
which hold the picture together. 





Left: The line scheme. 
Shows fine use of curved 
lines. The artist has bal- 
anced curved lines with 
straight ones. What di- 
rection do they take? 

Right: The dark and 
light scheme. Pattern of 
dark and light is carried 
over the picture to 
strengthen the curved line 
pattern. This is well 
brought out in the colors. 
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LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: ALTE PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Do you know another picture by Fill the blanks in the following. 
Raphael that is very much like this The mother’s blouse and scarf 
one? are 


What did the artist want us to see Her skirt and the ———— are 
first? How did he set about tohave painted ————. 
us do so? Raphael placed his light colors 
Find the most important lines in against his colors. 
the picture. He used ———— for the shadows. 








THE ARTIST 


HOUGH Raphael lived but thirty- 
seven years, he left the world 
of art much richer for his being. 
He painted more than two hun- 

dred and fifty pictures, of which a great 
number were of the Madonna and Child, 
a subject ever dear to his heart. 

Not only was Raphael a prolific worker, 
but he lived in an age when genius flow- 
ered in magnificent buildings, sculpture, 
and paintings. The life of the young art- 
ist was as dramatic as it was short. At the 
foot of the mountains of central Italy lies 
the little town of Urbino. Here it was, in 
1483, that a baby was born to Giovanni 
Sanzio and his wife. The baby was named 
Raphael for the archangel Raphael, the 
guardian of the young. 

At the age of eleven the boy was left an 
orphan. His father, a poet and painter, 
had little means, but the home life must 
have been lovely, and the mother’s love 
and tenderness must have been nourishing 
to the temperament of the potential artist. 
Certain it is that the boy was endowed 
with a gift and an ambition that were 
soon to win him the love and admiration 
of the world. 

His first teacher was probably Timoteo 
Viti, who instilled into the young student 
a feeling for the idyllic, as did his great 
master, Perugino. Of Raphael’s first works 
we have “Madonna of Orléans,” “Three 
Graces,” and “Vision of a Knight.” 

At about the age of sixteen, Raphael 
was apprenticed to the artist Perugino of 
Perugia, who was so impressed with the 
young man that he is said to have re- 
marked, “Let him be my pupil; soon he 
will become my master.” Of all the people 
who influenced Raphael’s life, none was 
more suited to him than this master. 
There was a gentleness in Perugino’s con- 
ception and execution that was to have a 
lifelong influence upon his pupil. 

Raphael was happy in the studio of his 
Perugian master, but he was eager to visit 
Florence, “the lily of the Arno,” to see the 
work of Leonardo da Vinci and to meet 
Michelangelo. It is not hard to imagine 
Raphael’s joy at being in the midst of 
Italy’s garden of art. He came seeking 
new ideas, and studied the works of the 
other masters. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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INSPIRATION OR STAGNATION— W HICH? 


By WILLIS A. SUTTON 


~e 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, AND Past PresiDENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


HE classroom will be alive or dull 

in proportion as the teacher is a 

strong, vivid personality or a list- 

less, careless individual. As I 
think of the more than a million class- 
rooms in which students are gathered, I 
wonder whether they are centers from 
which shall emerge souls reborn, electrified 
by new ideas. 

The answer to this question lies in the 
soul of the teacher. Knowledge may be 
recorded in worn and dusty books, truth 
may be preserved in formulas or on 
printed pages, but ideas become dynamic 
only as their sparks are caught from a liv- 
ing, glowing, enthusiastic personality. 

Mass education in the United States has 
been accomplished even in the face of con- 
stant protestation by educators that we do 
not believe in mass education. Individu- 
ality has been smothered by the impact of 
a mass consciousness that says to the child 
as he enters the schoolroom, “You must 
conform.” Conformity is the death of 
personality. 

The teacher of vivid imagination, of 
strong personal traits, will see in the non- 
conformist a tremendous possibility for 
creating and developing individuality. 
Students ought not to be marked as “ex- 
cellent” merely because they conform to 
the ideas that teachers hold of excellent 
conduct. 

Nothing is more deadening to person- 
ality than the system of grading pupils in 
the public schools of the United States. 
I hear the matter constantly discussed 
throughout the nation. “What is your 


passing grade?” is asked. ‘The request in 
itself is an insult to an intelligent teacher. 





The passing grade which I have in mind is 
the conscientious, purposeful effort which 
has been inspired by the teacher and car- 
ried out by the student to the best of his 
ability. It is as much the business of a 
teacher to inspire this purposeful effort as 
it is the business of the child to execute it. 

The very beginnings of the growth of 
personality are found in this power of the 
teacher to inspire purposeful effort. It 
may come through the words that he ut- 
ters or the expression of his face. The 
classroom where the teacher is a source of 
inspiration becomes a place that teems 
with life. In fact, I think a classroom 
should be judged by the number of intel- 
lectual conversions that it brings about 
during the year. 

What a wonderful classroom was that 
in which Nicodemus spent an hour with 
the Master. The works, the words, and 
the expression of Jesus had stirred some- 
thing in the almost numb soul of him who 
had sat for years under the authority of 
the rabbis. 

Upon his coming into the classroom of 
the Master and hearing His words and the 
tone of authority in His voice, the steel 
armor of Nicodemus’ Judean formalism 
had been penetrated, and a new idea had 
been awakened in his soul. It burned 
through the day, as he waited for the 
darkness of the night. Then he went di- 
rectly to the chamber where the Master 
was, and said, “Teach me, guide me.” 

In the reply which Nicodemus received, 
it was as though he had been told, 
“Thoughts must once more be uppermost 
in your mind—not authority, not books, 
not timeworn, axiomatic sayings, but 
power to beget new ideas, to be born 
again into a new atmosphere, to get a new 
thought, and to commence tolive again.” 

Horace Mann, given but one hour to 
live, said, “I must teach another lesson. 
Bring my pupils in”; and, with a weak- 
ened pulse and a body struggling for life, 
he taught another lesson—begot other 
souls, creating in them the desire to think, 
to learn, to understand, and to grow. His 
room thereby became a center of life. 

The greatest need of America to-day is 
that each teacher, on going into the class- 
room, shall realize his responsibility to cre- 
ate new ideas, to develop new thoughts, 
and to bring a consciousness of social re- 
sponsibility to the individual whom he is 
teaching. The teachers of America can 


make the civilization of the coming age 
what they wish it to be. The pupils in 
classrooms to-day are receiving, reacting, 
and growing into the very sentiments 
which we teachers are living before them. 

I would not underestimate the value of 
history or a knowledge of the past; I 
would not minimize our obligation to give 
to the present generation the ideas and 
ideals of poets, philosophers, and statesmen 
of the ages of the past. The schoolroom, 
however, must think in terms of the fu- 
ture. It must use the past as a background, 
simply gaining whatever inspiration the 
lives of noble men or the achievements of 
great nations may bring to us. 

Let us realize that no amount of knowl- 
edge of the past can suffice to make the 
schoolroom a place where ideas and ideals 
that will shape the coming generation 
come into being. Any course of study not 
at least thirteen years ahead of the times 
is out of date. Any plan of education that 
does not contemplate making the citizen 
of from ten to twenty years from now 
social in his adjustments and righteous in 
his thinking and actions is antiquated. 

The teacher must be a seer rather than 
an archaeologist, a prophet rather than a 
historian, a builder of the future rather 
than a reconstructor of the past. The 
teacher’s workshop, his classroom, must be 
a center of dynamic ideas and of regnant 
personalities rather than a  storeroom 
where the facts of past centuries are care- 
fully weighed, tabulated, and put away. 
Being instrumental in generating new 
ideas and in molding young lives to fit 
them for an active world—this is your 
mission and mine in the classroom. 
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HIS unit of work 

was carried out by 

a first grade during 

the month preced- 
ing the Christmas vacation. 
The details of the unit were 
planned with a twofold pur- 
pose. First, it was to pro- 
vide many opportunities for 
growth in social habits and 
in correct mental attitudes. 
The children were to learn 
the joy of working together 
for a common end, of assum- 
ing responsibility, and of 
making and carrying out 
plans. Second, it was to be 
a vehicle not only for the 
motivation of the tool subjects, but for 
certain definite gains in knowledges and 
skills in reading, arithmetic, language, 
writing, handwork, music, and _ physical 
education. 

The children were most enthusiastic 
when the idea of the toyshop was suggest- 
ed. They decided that they would make 
the toys during the weeks remaining be- 
fore the vacation, that the pupils of the 
other two first grades in the building 
should be invited to be the purchasers, and 
that the sale would be held just before 
school closed. The question of what toys 
to make evoked much discussion. We 
listed on the blackboard the toys which 
we might expect to find in a toyshop. 
Which of them could we make? Who 
could bring materials? Even the most 
' timid child forgot himself in the excite- 
ment of offering a suggestion. 

The children collected all kinds of pic- 
tures, spools, and empty boxes. The spools 
and boxes we converted into doll furni- 
ture during free work periods before 
school. From small shoe boxes and sta- 
tionery boxes we made doll beds by paint- 
ing them red or green and gluing four 
spools to the bottom of each, for legs. 
Other rectangular boxes, when painted 
and supplied with four bottle caps each 
for wheels, and strings for pulling, served 
as carts. Round oatmeal boxes were used 
to make old-fashioned cradles. One little 





A CuHriIsTMAS TOYSHOP 


By ALICE M. CORSON 


TEACHER, First AND SECOND Grapes, UNDERWoop ScHOOoL, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


girl brought a long, narrow box, which 
she transformed into a grandfather’s clock 
by painting it black and pasting on one 
side, near the top,.a clockface, and cutting 
a long, narrow door at the bottom. 

We spent several seatwork periods mak- 
ing scrapbooks containing magazine pic- 
tures mounted on sheets of gray drawing 
paper. During another seatwork period 
we made rocking ducks by cutting two 
ducks from oak tag, coloring them, and 
using the curve of the breast and wing for 
rockers, fastening a seat between them. 
Another day we made stencils from oak 
tag and envelopes of colored construction 
paper to hold them. Each envelope con- 
tained five or six stencils. 

Among the most popular toys were 
black oilcloth animals stuffed with cotton. 
We used commercial patterns, making 
each animal about twelve inches tall. The 
features were outlined with colored floss 
and the edges were overcast with yarn. 

In spare minutes several children made 
dolls’ rugs, using cardboard looms and 
weaving in the colored carpet warp with 
their fingers. 

We secured sets of spool pets, contain- 
ing pictures of the front and back of sev- 
eral familiar animals. We completed the 
animals by cutting out the pictures and 
gluing them to opposite ends of spools. 

One directed handwork period was 
spent making turtles. . We filled. halves 


of walnut shells with plastic 
clay, and then stuck in a 
clove with the large end 
showing for the head; an- 
other, reversed, for the tail; 
and four for the legs. The 
shells were painted green. 

The work of making the 
toys was scarcely begun 
when it was suggested that 
fathers and mothers might 
like to know about our toy- 
shop; and couldn’t we make 
a book which would tell 
what we were doing? The 
children contributed items 
of interest, which were writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the 
teacher, criticized by the class, and organ- 
ized into little stories. These were mime- 
ographed, illustrated by the children, and 
pasted into notebooks. 

During the story hour we discovered 
that there were many interesting poems 
about toys and pets. Some of these we 
enjoyed hearing and a few we memorized. 
These included “The Little Turtle,” by 
Vachel Lindsay, and the nursery rhyme, 
“IT Love Little Pussy.” Poems read includ- 
ed “The Animal Store,” “The Cuckoo 
Clock Shop,” and “The General Store,” by 
Rachel Field; “The Duck,” by E. L. M. 
King; and “Furry Bear,” by A. A. Milne. 

Animal riddles were such fun that no 
one recognized them as drill in oral lan- 
guage. A child described an animal in 
three sentences and called upon another 
child to guess the animal described. ‘The 
one who guessed correctly gave the next 
riddle. 

After the toys were nearly completed 
we made a book for our primary super- 
visor. Each child in turn came to the 
front of the room, held up the toy which 
he had made, and told how he did it. The 
best of the stories were typewritten by the 
teacher and illustrated by the ‘children. 
Later, when they had learned to write 
their names, they added a personal touch 
to the stories by signing them. The sheets 
were assembled into a book with covers of 
construction paper tied with yarn. 
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As the time drew near for the sale of 
the toys, the matter of assigning various 
duties was brought up. Someone must sell 
the toys. What name -was given to that 
person in a real store? No one knew. The 
word, “clerk,” was added to the children’s 
vocabularies. Who took the money? A 
boy proudly gave the word, “cashier.” 
What did we call the people who bought 
articles in stores? What sort of clerks and 
customers did we want to be? What 
would polite clerks and customers say? 
Our ideas were written on the blackboard, 
organized, and printed on charts. 

We correlated reading and language 
throughout the month. The children 
learned to recognize the names of the toys 
when they saw them written. For one 
seatwork lesson large sheets of paper each 
with a drawing of a Christmas tree were 
distributed. On the branches of the tree 
were written the names of toys. The chil- 
dren drew the pictures above the words. 
lor supplementary reading they read from 
the blackboard, by location, the stories 
which they had given, and enjoyed finding 
the words and phrases which they knew, 
and learning others. Most opportunely, 
we were presented by our primary super- 
visor with a pre-primer, Christmas Time, 
the story of the visit of a girl and boy to a 
toyshop. 

The class had already begun formal 
writing. Since many of the toys made 
were animals, an animal book was planned. 
During the seatwork period the children 
drew the animal chosen for the day, col- 
ored it, cut it out, and mounted it on 
drawing paper. In writing period they 


practiced writing on the blackboard the . 


name of the animal. Then they wrote it 
with black crayon on the drawing paper. 
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When six or eight pages had been com- 
pleted, a cover was made and the pages 
fastened together in book form. A toy 
book was made in the same way. 

Toward the end of the month the chil- 
dren made from large sheets of newsprint 
three sets of advertising posters to be sent 
to the other first-grade rooms, one each 
day for the three days before the sale. 
Since not all the children could work on 
the posters, each day we chose, to represent 
the elass, those who did the neatest hand- 
work. The first set of posters showed a 
wreath of holly surrounding a huge inter- 
rogation point. ‘The second bore several 
pictures of toys and the words, “Toys, 
Toys, Toys,” written by the children who 
were acclaimed the best writers. On the 
third set were more pictures of toys and 
the invitation, “Come to Our Toyshop,” 
with the place and time added by the 
teacher. 

When the posters were finished, the 
children practiced writing the signs, 
“Toys for Boys,” “Toys for Girls,” “Toys 
for Baby”; and the words, “Clerk,” 
“Cashier,” and “Information,” for arm 
bands. These were copied with crayon on 
paper by the best writers. 

During the activity we found The Mu- 
sic Hour a treasure house of songs about 
rabbits, dogs, dolls, stores, and shops. 

According to our outline in physical 
training, much of our work during De- 
cember and January takes the form of 
imitating Christmas toys. This coincided 
excellently with our toyshop activity, and 
we proceeded to adapt the suggestions to 
our program. 

Being jumping jacks and jacks-in-boxes 
was very popular and was an excellent 

(Continued on page 69) 





A Turtle 


I made this turtle. 

I took a walnut shell. 

I put some clay in it. 

I took four cloves for the feet. 

I took one clove for the head. 

I took one clove for the tail. 

I painted the turtle’s back green. 




















A Story AND A DRAWING FROM THE ANIMAL Book 








Results of Toyshop Unit 


I. Opportunities for growth in social 
habits and mental attitudes. 


1. 


Making and carrying out plans. 
a) Giving suggestions about toys. 
b) Asking and answering ques- 
tions, 

c) Discussing problems. 


. Co-operation. 


a) Sharing materials brought. 

b) Contributing toys made. 

c) Working together to keep the 
room neat. 

d) Combining effort in making 
posters. 

e) Waiting on customers. 


. Courtesy. 


a4) Working quietly. 
b) Not interrupting others. 
c) Being polite to customers. 


. Assuming responsibility. 


a) Bringing materials. 

b) Getting toys done on time. 
c) Arranging counters. 

d) Attending to details of sale. 


. Joy of work well done. 


a) Competing with classmates for 
privilege of working on posters. 
b) Voting on best handwork. 

c) Making toys good enough to 
sell. 

d) Making books worth keeping. 


II. Motivation of tool subjects and 
gains in knowledges and skills. 


l. 


hr 


Reading. 

4) Increased interest. 

b) Enlarged reading vocabulary. 
c) One pre-primer read. 


. Language. 


a) Ability and inclination to en- 
ter into class discussions. 

b) Ability to tell simple stories 
and riddles. 

c) Appreciation of audience sit- 
uation. 

d) Increased interest in poetry. 
e) Enlarged vocabulary. 


. Arithmetic. 


a) Recognition of dime, nickel, 
and penny. 

b) Knowledge of what coins 
make ten cents. 

c) Introduction to number com- 
binations, sum not to exceed ten. 
d) Ability to read and write fig- 
ures through 10. 


. Writing. 


a) Ability to write simple words 
and figures legibly. 


. Music. 


a) Added interest in singing. 
b) Several new songs learned. 


. Handwork. 


a) Manual skills developed. 
b) Need for careful work recog- 
nized. 


. Physical Education. 


a) Increased skill in rhythmic re- 


- sponses. 


b) Improvement in motor co- 
ordination. 
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WInNDow TRANSPARENCIES FOR CHRISTMAS 


HESE transparencies make color- 
ful decorations for Christmas 
windows. The frames for the 
transparencies are all cut from 

folded construction paper, so that both 
sides will be alike. Squares or other geo- 
metric shapes of paper in contrasting col- 
ors are pasted in the corners of some of the 
frames. 

The transparent part is a folded sheet 
of waxed paper, to which the design is 
pasted. Paste will stick to the waxed pa- 
per if it is put on in a thin film and the 
parts pressed down on it at once. 

Pressing is necessary in order to prevent 
warping or curling, and should be done 
just as soon as possible after the different 
parts are put together. 

The lighted Christmas tree, with its 
base, is made in duplicate, of dark green 
paper, cut on a fold so that both sides are 
exactly alike. After unfolding the paper, 
cut a few circular openings, some large, 
some small, in one of the trees; cut open- 
ings in the other tree to correspond. Be- 
low the large circles, cut oblongs. These 
will represent candles. 

Using yellow, orange, or bright red pa- 
per, cut another tree the same shape but 
about one-quarter or one-half inch larger 
than the first. Slip it between the two 





By MARION KASSING 


SuPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 



































dark green trees, and paste them to it. In 
the oblongs below the circles paste candles 
cut from yellow construction paper. The 
color of the larger tree and base will show 
in an edge all around the green tree; the 
circles and oblongs will look like lighted 
candles; and the other places where the 
openings have been made will look like 
Christmas-tree ornaments. The frame for 
this transparency may be of green: con- 
struction paper. 

The candle transparency may have a 
bright green frame and either a bright or 
a dark green branch. An orange-red can- 
dle with a yellow flame is effective. 

Provide a pattern for the star transpar- 
ency. The one which was used for the 
transparency pictured here was about 
three inches across. The frame measured 
6 by 6 inches, and the border was 1 inch 
wide. The star may be of gold paper and 
the frame green, blue, or black. 

The silhouette showing a house and trees 
is not difficult to make. Fold black paper 
and cut both sides alike. There will be, of 
course, two chimneys and smoke. Cut one 
chimney and smoke away. Make a fairly 
large orange moon, and black or very dark 
green trees. For the frame, use black. 

Tassels and cords for hanging may be 
added to the finished transparencies. 
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THE Jotty CHRISTMAS Toys 


By JESSIE B. McCURRACH 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, McCPHERSON SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HE characters needed are Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus, three Boy 
Dolls (one a sailor, one a ball 
player, and one colored), seven 
Girl Dolls (one colored, one in sailor suit, 
one in Spanish costume, two gypsies, and 
two schoolgirls), Bear, Brown Dog, Black 
Cat, and White Rabbit. The place is a 
Santa Claus workshop. 
BASEBALL DOLL—Here we are, ready for 
Santa Claus to take us to the children. 
GIRL SAILOR DOLL—And it is still a week 
until Christmas. 
COLORED GIRL DOLL—We must wait. 
FIRST SCHOOLGIRL DOLL—Let’s do some- 
thing. 
COLORED BOY DOLL—What? 
SPANISH DOLL—We could dance. 





BEAR—Gtr-r-r. 

BROWN DOG—Bow-wow. 

BLACK CAT—Meow, meow. 

WHITE RABBIT— (Jumps three times.) 

BOY SAILOR DOLL—Take partners for a 
Virginia Reel. (All take partners and 
form two lines, facing each other. Sleigh 
bells ring outside.) 


FIRST GYPSY DOLL—What is that? 

ALL—It’s Santa Claus! (Enter Sania 
Claus.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Hello, Toys. 

ALL—Hello, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS—I came to see whether 
you were getting ready to go with me. 
Here I find you waiting. What are you 
going to do? Have a dance? 

ALL—Yes, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS—Wait a minute. I will 
get Mrs. Santa Claus. She is out in the 
sleigh. (Exit Santa Claus.) 

SECOND SCHOOLGIRL DOLL—I never saw 
Mrs. Santa Claus before. 

SECOND GYPSY DOLL—Here she is! (En- 
ter Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus.) 

(Continued on page 68) 


DANCE OF THE SNOWFLAKE SPRITES 


By LETTIE C. VANDERVEE R, TEACHERS’ LrpraRiaAN, Pusiic Lrprary, ATLANTIC Crty, New JeRsEY 
AND MARIAN R. WOOLLE ¥, TEACHER, FourtTH Grape, Fair Haven, New JERSEY 


WO girls in gray hooded cloaks 
come .to front of stage and sing 
first stanza. Other singers, cos- 
tumed in white tarlatan or crépe 

paper, sparkling with “snow,” crouch at 
rear. At line six some of them stir. At 
line seven, suit action to words. Then 
singers come forward to continue song. 


4 


As stanza two begins, more white- 
capped Snowflakes rise from pile. For first 
two lines they suit action to words. For 
next two lines they join in the song. For 
next two lines they suit action to words. 
At line seven, Moonbeams (girls dressed in 
silver paper) appear at right and left stage 
with flashlights which they hold to shine 


1 


on Snowflakes, who do the following 
dance. First four measures, beginning on 
count 1—kick forward four times. Meas- 
ures five and six—three side steps to left, 
finishing with skip on right foot. Meas- 
ures seven and eight—three side steps to 
right, finishing with skip on left foot. 
Repeat the dance throughout. 
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1. Once on a time, the sto-ries say, The ground was bare and the trees were gray, And no one felt so ver - y gay, For how could good old San-ta use his sleigh? 
2. Her sisters rubbed their sleepy eyes And looked about them in great surprise. **‘Oh, my! Oh, my! What if we're late! For Christmas Eve and Santa Claus won't wait!"’ 
3. They fluttered here, they fluttered there, And tossed white fluff upon branches bare. Soon ev’rything was sparkling fair, And San-ta’s bells were tin-kling on the air. 
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“We need snow to make the ground all white! Where,oh,where is ev'ry little sprite?’’ One sleepy snowflake raised her head; ‘* My, oh! It’s Christmas Eve! Wake up!” she said. 
Up then sprang each pret-ty lit-tle sprite, Shook her fluf-fy robes of snow-y white; The moon-beams heard them soft-ly call, And an-swered, ‘* We will light the way for all.”” 
Trip-ping, skip-ping, danc-ing to and fro, Lifting, drifting with the falling snow, The little sprites with laughter gay Cried, ‘‘Come, now, Santa Claus, and use your sleigh!"’ 
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Orr FOR THE COUNTRY — 


A NUMBER of points in this poster combine to _are the horses with their bells, the friendly wel- 
make it expressive of the season’s hearty “Merry come of the boy’s dog, the sleigh with its Christ- 
Christmas!” (You may prefer-to use that title -mas tree and parcels, and the little girl waving 
instead of the one which is given above. )There _ a happy greeting. When the children are mak- 
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A CHRISTMAS POSTER 


ing their drawings, have them strive for action its purely seasonal interest, children will take a 
in the figures of the horses and the dog and in great delight in the poster as an illustration for 
the upraised arm of the girl. There is little de- the story entitled “Christmas in the Country,” 
tail in the costumes and features. . Aside from by Blanche Jennings Thompson. 
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Objectives 


Major: To present situations which will result 
in self-expression through children’s own in- 
terests. 

Minor: To teach children a few facts about 
farmers and their work as a basis for the study 
of milk and health. 

To further children’s appreciation of the farm- 
er’s relation to ourselves. 
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A Mik AND HEALTH PROJECT 


By MARIE B. BENZ 


TracHer, First Grave, LiIncotn ScHoot, Newark, NEw JERSEY 


Activities 
Approach. 
Story: “Good Times on a Farm,” by E. C. 
Dietz, in which city child visits country and 
assists in farm activities, as: 
1. Plowing. 
2. Sowing seed. 
3. Feeding chickens. 
4. Feeding pigs. 
5. Hunting eggs. 
6. Haymaking. 
7. Shearing. 
8. Tending cows, milking, etc. 
Pictures showing such activities. 
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Outcomes 


Aroused interest in the farmer and his work. 
Learning about farm activities. 

Appreciation of the work of others. 
Realization of sources of some of our food- 
stuffs. 





To interest children in other lands and to cre- 
ate a desire to learn about other countries. 


Introduction of large colored posters showing 
milking in other lands. 


Recognition of animals and foreign costumes, 


Learning about the* animals which supply 
milk. 


Interest in other countries. 





To teach children the story of milk from its 
source to them, in order that they may realize 
the necessity of good milk for good health. 


To stimulate interest in finding out all about 


milk. 


Story about the cow. 

Showing of lantern slides which tell milk his- 
tory, also special processes, as pasteurization, 
etc., as a prelude to next step. 





To provide first-hand experience with highest 
type of milk-handling methods, and as a result 
to impress upon children importance of milk as 
a food. 

To teach children proper conduct on bus and 
at destination; girls going first, etc. 


Visit to a Dairy. 

Cleanliness in handling to be stressed. 

The pasteurization explained as “making the 
milk clean and good for us.” 

Sterilization of bottles, etc. 

(Discussion of etiquette will precede excursion 
in order to make it comfortable for all.) 


Habits of good behavior en route and at desti- 
nation. 

Consideration for others. 

Thanking hostess for being entertained. 
Writing “Thank You” letter. 





To teach children what milk does for us, so 
that they will want to drink a quart a day, 
which is the amount prescribed for seven-year- 


olds. 


Discussion after visit, leading to this conclu- 
sion: 

“Milk must be most important as food to incur 
all the work of handling and care which we 
saw, and it must be closely connected with 
good health.” 

Presentation of pictures showing children who 
drank milk as contrasted with those who did 
not; other pictures dealing with fact that milk 
makes strong bones, teeth, and muscles. 


Learning the great importance of milk and its 
value in helping us to grow and weigh more. 





To provide situation which will make the child 
conscious of his weight and anxious to correct 
it, if necessary. 

To present interesting milk menus. 


(Continued on page 70) 


Decision of class to get weighed. 

Making small milk-bottle cards for record. 
Decision to drink more milk and get weighed at 
end of month, to determine increase. 
Discussion of various ways of increasing our 
milk consumption: 

Puddings. 

On cereal. 

On toast. 

On fruit. 

In soup. 

As whipped cream. 

. In cocoa. 

ictures of milk-containing foods. 


NAY AYE 


(Continued on page 70) 


Experience in reading and recording own 
weight. 

Interest in increasing weight and bettering 
physical condition. 

Interest in new varieties of foods containing 


milk. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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SOME CHRISTMAS HANDWORK 


By RUTH MILES 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, MARTINSVILLE, INDIANA 


LL primary-grade children like 
to make things at Christmas 
time. Why not let them try 
the ones on this page? For 

the tree ornament shown at the left, ue 
red construction paper 414 by 12 inch- 
es. Measure in about 4 inch from one 
short end and crease, leaving this space 
for a paste lap. Fold the other short end 
to the crease; fold again to the crease. 
Fold once more to the crease. Begin- 
ning at either end of last fold, cut top 
and bottom, shaping them to corre- 
spond to photograph, so that there is a 
long narrow tab at the bottom and a 


short broad one at the top. Unfold; decorate each section with 
a cut-paper design. Paste the ends together. Bring the middle 
creases of the four sections together at the center. Fasten with 
a cord pulled through a hole near the top of each of two op- 


posite sections. 


Bring the 


To make the Merry Christmas card, 
cut a tree from green paper 31% inches 
square, folded through the middle one 
way; and cut a tub from red paper >, 
by 144 inches. Paste the tree and tub 
at the top of a sheet of cream-colored 
paper 314 by 5% inches. Cut out red 
paper candles and mount them on the 
tree; then put a green paper border at 
the top of the tub. With red and green 
crayons draw a line across the paper at 
the base of the tub. Beneath this line, 
letter the words “Merry Christmas,” 
also in green and red. Mount on red 
paper 4 by 6 inches. 








The other card is of dark green construction paper 4 by 6 
inches, folded on the short diameter to make a folder. The in- 
side pages of the folder are fastened to the cover by a red ribbon 
run through holes and tied on the outside. The cover is deco- 


lower tabs together, slip a 
cord between them, and paste. 
Attach a cut-paper tassel to 
the cord. 

For the bell-shaped orna- 
ment, use paper same size. 
Crease; fold; and cut a long 
tab at the bottom, as before. 
Keeping the paper folded, cut 
one half of bell shape (see 
photograph). Leave enough of 
the fold in two places on the 
side of the bell to hold the 
four shapes together. Unfold; 
decorate each section. Paste 
the two ends of the ornament 
together. Fold in bottom 
tabs; paste their tips togeth- 
er. Runacord through them, 
and finish with a paper deco- 
ration. Use four cords at top. 
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rated with a Christmas tree, 
cut from green paper 214 by 
234, inches, set in a tub cut 
from black paper % by 1 
inch. This is mounted on red 
paper 244 by 31% inches, then 
on white paper 214 by 344 
inches, and then on the cover 
of the folder. 

The candlestick is made 
from a ball of clay the size of 
a walnut. Flatten the ball in- 
to a round piece about 4 inch 
thick. Pinch the center up 
to form the socket for the 
candle, and press a red birth- 
day candle into the clay. Turn 
up the edge to form a rim, and 
pinch a handle in it. When 
the candlestick is dry, color it 


-with water colors or crayons. 


Finish with a coat of shellac. 
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EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By DORIS T. HAYNE S, SUPERVISOR OF PHysicaL TRAINING, PuBLic SCHOOLS, West SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AND FLORANCE B. WIGH pa PrincipaL, AMOSTOWN SCHOOL, WEsT SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EprroriaL Note: More lessons in this 
series will appear in a later issue. 


LEssON SEVEN 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) Soldiers’ march. 
b) Reverse march. 
c) March; double-quick time. 
d) Normal march. 
2. Arms upward bend. 
a) Left arm upward stretch eight 
times, 


b) Right arm upward 
stretch eight times. 
c) Both arms upward 


stretch eight times. 
3. Feet apart, jump; togeth- 
er; repeat. Four up-and-down 
jumps, with feet together. 





4. Christmas Tree Story Play. Climb 
over fences and wade in deep snow. Cut 
the tree. Drag the tree home. Make a 
stand for the tree, and set up the tree. Put 
on the ornaments. 


5. Game—Hide the Thimble. 


Lesson EIGHT 


1. With musical accompaniment. 
a) March. 
b) Run; knees up high. 
c) Normal march. 
d) Skip; swing arms. 
e) Normal march. 
2. Arms sideways and for- 
ward raise; alternate. 
3. Hips firm. Arms sideways 
stretch, bend knees; first bend 
left knee, then right. 


4. Hips firm. Hop on toes lightly. 

5. Arms sideways fling, while jumping 
forward. 

6. Ringing the Christmas Bells. Stand 
with feet astride. Reach up high to the 
right for rope, and pull up and down sev- 
eral times. 

7. The Reindeer. With high running 
steps, each two rows of children run once 
around one row of seats. 

8. Game—Guard the Pin. Form circle 
around a child who stands in the center 
guarding a candlepin with his feet. The 
children in the circle try to knock down 
the pin, using a basket ball, or, if pre- 
ferred, a soft baseball, which is better for 
this purpose. The child knocking down 
the pin takes the place of the one who is 
guarding it, and the game continues. 


Buppy’s CHRISTMAS CANDY 


OR the Christmas play which a 
primary class wanted to write, one 
child suggested the theme, “Chil- 
dren shouldn’t eat candy.” The 

group thought that this would be a very 
good subject, and the little play was 
worked out by putting their suggestions 
together in proper form. 


ScENE I 


Santa’s workshop. Toys are scattered 
about. Many candy canes hang on a line 
across the stage. In the background Mrs. 
Claus is stirring candy in a big kettle. 
Santa is bustling about putting sacks of 
candy into his pack. In the foreground a 
row of elves are hammering toys together 
in rhythm to a song they are singing, “The 
Elves and the Shoemaker” (Progressive 
Music Readers, Book I). The elves substi- 
tute “Santa Claus” for “shoemaker,” and 
“toys” for “shoes.” One elf recites “Pep- 
permint Jane,” from the December 1931 
issue of the INsTRUCTOR. 

MRS, CLAUS—I shall have to make more 
candy. I haven’t enough. 

sANTA—Yes, do. The children must 
have all they want. 

FIRST ELF—You have too much candy 
now, Mrs. Claus. 


By MARION BECKLER 


PrinciPAL, SAN PasQuaL SCHOOL, EscoNpDIDO, CALIFORNIA 


SECOND ELF—Candy is going out of 
fashion. 

THIRD ELF—Children like vegetables 
better than candy nowadays. 

FOURTH ELF—Even spinach! 

FIFTH ELF—That is true, Mrs. Claus. 
They won’t care for your candy. 

MRS. CLAUS—I never saw a child yet 
who didn’t like candy at Christmas time— 
never! 

SANTA—Nor I. Double the order, Mrs. 
Claus. We'll celebrate Christmas in the 
good old way! 


ScENE II 


Children’s living room. A Christmas 
tree stands at left side of stage. The chil- 
dren are sitting about, waiting for Santa. 

JOHN—How long must we wait for 
Santa to come? I am getting sleepy. 

OTHERS—So am I, 

LOUISE—Will someone read a story to 
keep us awake? 

DAN—I'll read “The Sugar- 
plum Tree.” (He gets a book 
from the table, and the children 
gather around to listen.) 

LouIsE—I don’t think I would 
care for that sugarplum tree. It 
sounds too sweet. 





BUDDY—It would be great! Think of 
having all the candy you could carry! 

DAN—But you know candy isn’t good 
for you, if you eat too much. 

BUDDY—Well, I never ate too much. I 
don’t think I could. 

ANNA—We are learning health rules at 
school. 

NELL—What do the health rules say 
about candy? 

ANNA—I don’t remember. But they 
say children should eat fruit and vegetables 
and drink milk. 

BuDDY—There is milk in some kinds of 
candy. Milk chocolate has milk in it. 

JOHN—And there is fruit in candy— 
cherries and other kinds of fruit. The 
Sugarplum Tree had sugared plums on it. 

LouisE—And vegetable coloring is used 
to make candy look pretty. 

ANNA—Children shouldn’t have candy 
for Christmas, and I am going to wait for 


Santa and tell him not to leave any. , 


LOUISE—Do as you like, but I 
am going to bed. Rule 8 in our 
Health Book says children should 
have eleven hours of sleep, and 
see what time it is now! Good- 
night. (She goes out.) 

(Continued on page 67) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR DECEMBER 
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HE motifs shown above offer 
a variety of decorations for 
the blackboard. In laying 
out the heading, the letters 
may be placed farther apart or closer 
together than is suggested here. When 
drawing the Christmas bells, be sure to 
make the ends of the ellipses which 
form the bases round rather than 
pointed. Although the panel inclosing 
the Wise Men is square, any conven- 
ient proportion may be used. ‘The 
Christmas tree outline must have the 


By RALPH AVERY 





two sides alike. The tree may be col- 
ored dark green, and the ornaments a 
variety of bright colors. To draw the 
head of Santa Claus, make a circle the 
desired size and add vertical and hori- 
zontal diameters. With a pencil draw 
similar construction lines on the illus- 
tration. On the circle drawn, sketch 
the head in the same relation to the 
construction lines as shown in the il- 
lustration. Light orange or tan might 
be used for the face coloring, and red 
in the top part of the cap. Finish the 


beard with a small piece of white chalk 
used on its side. The remaining deco- 
rations are simple in construction. 
They may be made more attractive by 
the use of suitable colors. 


EprroriaL Note: Among the fea- 
tures in the current issue of interest in 
connection with this page, are articles 
telling how to make Christmas cards, 
ornaments, toys, boxes, and a number 
of other useful and attractive Christ- 
mas gifts for friends:and family. 
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Christmas in the Country 
By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


ELL, Gerry-boy,” said Dad 
with a little chuckle, “we’re 
going to have company for 
Christmas,” and he folded 

up the letter he was reading. 

“Oh, that’s great,” exclaimed Gerry. 
“Who?” 

“Cousin Gilbert is going to bring 
Dorothy, your third cousin, out to see 
what a country Christmas is like. Well, 
you ought to be able to show her a few 
things that she can’t have in the city.” 

For the next few weeks, Gerry was very 
busy. There were nuts to be cracked— 
butternuts, walnuts, and hickory nuts. 
There were satiny red apples to be pol- 
ished. There were crisp ears of pop corn 
waiting to be popped and made into snowy 
white chains for the Christmas tree. There 
were secrets with Mother, and secrets with 


a ity. 


Dad, and many trips to the village with 
the battered old sled. 

At last, the eagerly awaited day arrived. 
It was a white Christmas, and the roads 
were deeply drifted. Cousin Gilbert left 
his useless automobile in the village, and 
hired a sleigh with two stout horses to 
plow through the snow to the farm. 
Gerry was bringing some last-minute bun- 
dies back from the village when he heard 
sleigh bells, and he was just in time to shout 
“Merry Christmas,” as Cousin Gilbert and 
Dorothy drove up over the hill, the fur 
robe bulging mysteriously and a beautiful 
little balsam tree sticking out at the back. 

What a Christmas that was! Such fun 
showing Dorothy how to trim a Christmas 
tree, with the nearest ten-cent store miles 
away! Such turkey and stuffing and 
pumpkin pie! And then after dinner, all 
the neighborhood girls and boys came in 
for a candy pull. They roasted apples in 
the deep old fireplace, and popped corn 
on the kitchen range. There was plenty 
of sweet cider, and Gerry’s mother had 
made a huge chocolate cake. The children 
played Blind Man’s Buff and Pussy Wants 
a Corner and many guessing games in the 
warm kitchen until it was time to put on 
their wraps for the long tramp home. 

Dorothy thought that it was the finest 
Christmas ever, and Gerry agreed with 
her, for what do you think they had 
brought for him? A fine new racing sled 
with “Speed King” on it in large letters. 
When the happiest boy in the world went 
to sleep that night the last thing that he 
looked at was his shiny new racing sled. 
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I Like Winter 


By Kathleen Eiland 


(A recitation for a small child.) 
I like the spring 
When flowers come. 


I like summer 
When busy bees hum. 


I like the fall 

When schooldays are here; 
But I like winter 

Best of the year. 


I like winter 

Because it’s so gay; 
It brings Santa Claus 
And Christmas Day. 





Christmas Bells 
By Catharine V. Baleria 


Hear the joyous Christmas bells! 
Oh, the story sweet they tell. 
Ringing out so loud and clear, 
Bringing gladness and good cheer. 


Ring, O bells of Christmastide! 
Let your joy with us abide. 
You will bring back once again 
Peace unto the hearts of men. 





Signs of Christmas 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(An exercise for four children.) 
FIRST CHILD (with holly wreath) — 
Here I bring a lovely wreath— 

A wreath of holly green; 
We all know it is Christmas 
When the holly wreath is seen. 


SECOND CHILD (with candle) — 
Here is a Christmas candle 
To burn on Christmas night. 
It will carry a cheerful greeting 
To all who see its light. 


- THIRD CHILD (with poinsettias)— 


Amid the holly and mistletoe, 
The red poinsettia flowers 

Will shine like colored stars 

And gladden the Christmas hours. 


FOURTH CHILD (with Christmas bell) — 
Here is a Christmas bell 
To ring in the Christmas gladness. 
Hearts must be light at Christmas; 
Away with care and sadness! 


ALL (in chorus)— 
By all these signs we know 
That Christmas time is here— 
With holly, bell, and flower, 
And candles burning clear. 
Then we say hurrah for the holly! 
Hurrah for candle and bell! 
Hurrah for good old Christmas time, 
For we all love it well! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 











Rather slowly. 





With feeling and dignity. 
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1. In Beth-le-hem a__ba- by lay 
2. Wise men came from lands a-far, 
3. An - gel voic-es car-oled then, 
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A Christmas Acrostic 
By Catharine V. Baleria 


(This exercise requires nine children. 
The last two lines are recited in unison.) 
C is for Christmas so soon to be here, 

H is for Holly to fill us with cheer. 

R is for Reindeer who ride through the 
snow, 

[ is for Ice over which they must go. 

S is for Santa who fills us with joy, 

T is for Toys he brings girl and boy. 

M is for Mistletoe hung up so high, 

A is the Anthem that’s sung by and by, 

S is the Star shining bright in the sky. 

Each letter has something to tell you and 
me; 

Put them together; then Christmas we see. 


Ses 


Christmas Presents 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(A recitation for a little girl.) 
It’s such a dreadful bother 
To know just what to get 
For Mother and for Father 
And my grown-up sister Net. 


For Father I’ve bought some ink— 
Bright red—for his fountain pen; 
For Mother a handkerchief pink, 
With a border of Mother Goose men. 


For Sister Net the best of all 

(And it cost me just a dime) — 

A set of jacks and rubber ball 
Like- those I play with all the time. 


My Christmas presents are all wrapped up 
And hidden away on a shelf. 

I’m sure that my folks will like them, 

For they’re just what I’d want for myself! 


Worps and Music By HELEN 
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Old Santa is Coming 
By Florence E. Mixer 


(To be sung to tune of “The Campbells 
Are Coming.”’) 
Old Santa is coming, oho, oho! 
Old Santa is coming, oho, oho! 
Old Santa is coming; we’ve hung up our 
’ stockings; 
Old Santa is coming, oho, oho! 


Up on the housetop he’ll drive to-night; 

He knows that waiting is hard to-night; 

But we must try hard to be very good 
children 

And sleep without peeking till morning 
light. 


Old Santa is coming, oho, oho! 

Old Santa is coming, oho, oho! 

Old Santa is coming to fill up our stock- 
ings; 

Old Santa is coming, oho, oho! 





Christmas Time 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(For very small children; to be sung to 
tune of “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.”) 
Christmas time has come once more, 

Just as jolly as before, 

With its wreaths of holly bright, 
Christmas trees with colored light— 
Christmas time has come once more, 
Just as jolly as before. 


When the snow is white and deep, 
When all children lie asleep, 

Santa brings his bag of toys 

For all loving girls and boys. 
Christmas time has come once more, 
Just as jolly as before. 


EMILY SNYDER 
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In a man-ger filled with hay. Joy, oh, 
Guid-ed by the shin-ing star. Joy, oh, 
‘Peace on earth, good-will tomen. Joy, oh, 
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joy! Christ is born to - day. 
joy! Christ is born to - day. 
joy! Christ is born to - day.” 
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Kristina 
By Isabel Ralston 


T WAS the saddest Christmas tree 
that ever faced a Christmas morning, 
with not one golden icicle or string 
of tinsel, and just one silver star on its 

tiptop limb. The room in which the little 
tree stood was even sadder than the tree 
itself. ‘The floor was all gray and dusty. 
The table was old and scratched, and there 
were no chairs, only wooden boxes. 

In all the room there was just one nice 
thing. That was Kristina. Kristina sat 
alone under the Christmas tree. She had 
lovely, rosy cheeks and long golden curls. 
Her eyes were as blue as the skies in sum- 
mer and her lips were the color of ripe red 
cherries. But just now Kristina was the 
most unhappy doll in the world. 

Kristina was homesick! Ever since a 
kind lady had taken her from the toyshop 
and brought her to this sad home she had 
been cross and unhappy. Now she sat un- 
der the little Christmas tree, and thought 
and thought of the toyshop that had al- 
ways been her home. She remembered the 
wooden soldiers with their bright red and 
white uniforms. She thought of the little 
green cars and the tin airplanes that really 
flew. Last of all she thought of the cud- 
dly baby dolls, and gave a sob so loud that 
it shook the Christmas tree. . 

“Oh,” growled the Christmas tree, 
“stop crying and go to sleep,” but Kristina 
only cried harder. 

The tree was wide awake now. “Stop 
crying,” he said again, crosser than ever. 


Be. 


“Don’t you know that to-morrow is 
Christmas?” 

“T don’t care,” sobbed Kristina. “I don’t 
want to be a Christmas present. I want to 
go back to my toyshop.” 

The tree began to tremble. “I don’t 
want to be a Christmas tree, either,” he 
said. “I want to go back to the forest.” 

Suddenly a creaky door flew open. 
There in the doorway stood a little girl in 
a long white nightgown. Her eyes grew 
big and shining. Then straight to Kristina 
she ran. 

“Merry Christmas,” she cried, as she 
picked Kristina up and hugged her tight. 
“You lovely, precious dolly! Isn’t Christ- 
mas fun?” 

A wonderful feeling crept into the 
doll’s sawdust heart. She looked across at 
the Christmas tree. He was beginning to 
look happier, and his one silver star was 
winking at her. Across the room she heard 
a woody whisper, “Christmas is fun!” 
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Coasters for Christmas Gifts 
By Della Fricke 


Coasters made of heavy blotting paper 
decorated with wax crayon designs make 
attractive and useful Christmas gifts. 
Since the materials used are not affected by 
water, the coasters are suitable for use un- 
der drinking glasses. They may be made 
in sets of four, six, eight, or twelve, de- 
pending upon the amount of time and 
money that is to be spent on them. Sets of 
four or six may well be uniform through- 
out. Sets of eight might show the use of 
two harmonizing designs and colors, as 
four yellow and four lavender coasters, 
and two different designs, one for each 
color, both applied with purple crayon. 
For sets of twelve, three colors might be 
used for the coasters and three different 
designs, all of the same color. 

The usual size of blotting paper is about 
nineteen by twenty-four inches. With 
careful cutting, twenty-four coasters 
could be made from one sheet. 

Each child traces a number of circles on 
practice paper, using a circular cardboard 
pattern four inches in diameter. Full- 
sized crayon designs are planned within 
the circles. For small children very simple 
designs on white coasters are best, such as 
circular red and green borders or holly 
leaves and berries, both shown in the illus- 
tration. Older children will enjoy divid- 
ing the circle into quarters, and using two 
modernistic line designs, alternating them 
in the quarters. This coaster, made in 
yellow and lavender, is also shown in the 
illustration. 

Points to be remembered in order to ob- 
tain good results are: Use even pressure 
on the crayon; keep a sharp point on the 
crayon; work slowly, carefully, and neat- 
ly; and follow the pattern accurately. 


Gifts Children Can Make 
By Erma M. Stockwell 


Children of five or six years of age can 
make these Christmas gifts, cutting them 
and doing all of the work. 

For a needlebook, cut three pieces of 
outing or other flannel about three by sev- 
en inches. Cut a piece of bright silk one- 
fourth inch larger all around than the 
flannel pieces. Place the flannel and silk 
together, with the silk underneath, and 
either sew through the middle of the four 
layers or pin them together with a small 
safety pin. 

Use two or three circles of chamois or 
heavy cloth, about three inches in diam- 
eter, to make a penwiper. Fasten them 
together with a brass paper fastener. The 
circles may graduate in size, with the larg- 
est one placed on the bottom. 

The most interesting parts of last year’s 
Christmas cards may be cut into squares, 
triangles, or diamond shapes, and one past- 
ed at the top of each of a set of twelve 
correspondence cards. These cards may 
be appropriately used in acknowledging 
gifts. 

To make a set of place cards, cut bright 
envelope linings into tree, bell, or other 
simple shapes, and paste each one on a 
white or colored card about two by three 
inches. 

Flowerpots and bowls may be decorated 
with triangular-shaped pieces of bright 
envelope linings. The corners must be 
well pasted. When the paste is dry, shellac 
the entire surface. 

Older children can make candle sconces 
of construction paper. The part of the 
sconce directly back of the candlewick 
may be cut out and a piece of bright en- 
velope lining pasted in. 


Games for Number Drill 
By Effie S. Shaver 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 


A tree may be drawn on the blackboard 
or cut from green paper. If it is drawn 
on the blackboard, draw on it gifts of va- 
rious shapes and sizes, each bearing a num- 
ber combination. ‘The children may have 
for themselves the presents (answers) 
they name. If the tree is made of paper, 
number flash cards may be pinned to it. 
The children take the cards, one at a time, 
from the tree, giving the answer to the 
combination. ‘They will strive to get a 
large number of presents (answers). 
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SANTA’S Pack 


A large Santa is either drawn on the 
blackboard, or made from paper and 
pinned to the wall. In his pack are many 
presents (number flash cards). The chil- 
dren see how many of the presents they 
can take out of his pack. This game is 
more interesting if a large paper Santa is 
used and a paper bag attached for his 
pack. The children draw the cards, one at 
a time, giving the answer as they draw. 

If desired, a child could play that he 
was Santa, and hold the pack. Each child 
would then draw a card from the pack as 
before, or Santa might draw it for him. 


A Circus PARADE 


Flash cards made in the shapes of circus 
animals and clowns with number combi- 
nations on them make drill work one of 
the most interesting games. The animals 
may be drawn on one long sheet of brown 
wrapping paper, as if parading. This sheet 
can be easily folded and kept for future 
use. A child “captures” an animal when 
he gives the correct answer. 


GATHERING EcGs 


Draw eggs on the blackboard. On each 
egg place a number combination. A child 
is said to “gather” each egg to which he 
can give the correct answer. Appoint a 
child to act as score-keeper. The player 
gathering the most eggs wins the game. 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


The candles are drawn on the black- 
board. A number combination instead of 
a flame is placed at the top of each candle. 
When a correct answer is given, the flame 
is blown out (erased). 








Find the Answers 


How may children’s interest 
in toys help to develop a worth- 
while project? (See pp. 18-19) 

In what way can health les- 
sons be correlated with the 
Christmas program? (See p. 26) 

How can international good- 
will be stressed in Christmas 
handwork? (See p. 43) 

Where can short features for 
a Christmas entertainment bz 
found? (See pp. 28-29) 

How can Christmas motifs 
be easily reproduced on the 


blackboard? (See p. 27) 
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A Toy Doc AND SWAN 


By ALIEDA BIRCK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc ScHOOLS, PaLo ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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WICE a year there comes into the low first grade of 
Sherman School, in Palo Alto, a new class of beginners; k 
and twice a year these first-grade children make toys. 
One of the best-loved of the toys made this year was the 

little dog that is shown at the top of the page. Each child was 
given a piece of unprinted newspaper and chalk with which to 
practice drawing the pattern for his toy. 

The pattern consisted of two parts—one for the front of the 
dog (this included the head) and one for the back of the dog. 
No pattern was needed for the body, since this was made from 
a section of cardboard tubing. The best of the drawings were 
selected; then, using these as patterns, the pupils cut from brown 
wrapping paper two front sections and two back sections for 
each dog. Next the eyes, nose, mouth, tongue, and whiskers were i 
drawn with colored crayons on one of the front sections. Soft 
paper that had been crumpled (cotton would serve also) was 
placed between the two front and the two back pieces before 
they were sewed together. The edges were overcast with brown 
yarn. 

The children brought fur from home, which was pasted on } 
either side of the dog’s head, for ears, and to the back, for a tail. f . 
The section of cardboard tubing was covered with wrapping pa- 
per and to it were pasted the front and back of the dog. 

The swan was made from light-colored wrapping paper. ‘The 
children practiced drawing their patterns on unprinted newspa- 
per, as before. The chosen pattern was cut double, the straight 
portion at the bottom of the swan’s body being the fold of the 
paper. The beak was colored yellow and the eye black. Cotton 
was used to pad the neck and the lower part of the body, and 
crumpled newspaper for the upper part. Then the open edges 
of the pattern were overcast together with white yarn. Real 
feathers were pasted on either side to represent wings. 
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SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN 


By LUCY L. CULPEPPER 


TEacHeER, SECOND Grape, Freperick Wooparp SCHOOL, Witson, NorTH CAROLINA 








Finish these sentences. Put in 
the right word. 
larger smaller 

1. A man is than a boy. 

2. A dog is than a pony. 

3. A cow is than a cat. 

4. A bird is than a bear. 

§. A clock is than a watch. 

6. A grape is than a peach. 

7. A cat is than a dog. 

8. A train is than a horse. 

9. A wagon is than an au- 
tomobile. 
10. An ant is __. than a fly. 
11. A tree is. than a rosebush. 
12. A brook is than a river. 








Put the right word in each sen- 
tence. The words you need are be- 
low the sentences. 


1. A robin is a 
2. Flowers need ___. 
3. A lamb is a baby 
4. People eat 
§. Butter is made of 
6. Ducks like to 
7. Bears sleep in 
8. Bees work in 
9. Corn grows in the _____.. 
10. Rain makes seeds 
11. Coats keep us 
12. Cows have two 
13. Frogs eat - 
14. Ice keeps milk 
15. Cats eat 
summer grow cream 
candy water swim 
mice sheep horns 
sweet flies fields 
bird winter warm 


Copy the numbers on your pa- 
per, and after each one write the 
answer. The words you need are 
given below the riddles. 

1. Something hard. 
Something to read. 
Something that cries. 
Something to burn. 
Something to play with. 
Something to ride in. 
Something to write with. 
Something to throw. 

9. Something that sings. 

10. Something that creeps. 
11. Something that barks. 
12. Something to sit in. 
13. Something to sleep in. 
14. Something to cook on. 
15. Something that crows. 
16. Something that swims. 
17. Something that hops. 
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fish dog 
frog ball 
stove bird 
chair car 
bed pencil 
baby wood 
cock book 
rock 


Write the numbers and answers 
to these questions on your paper. 
The words you need are below the 
questions. 

1. What animal gives us pork? 

2. What animal gives us beef? 

3. What animal gives us cheese? 

4. What animal gives us butter? 
cow pig 











Copy these sentences. Put the 
right word in each sentence. The 
words you need are below the sen- 
tences. 

1. You see with your _____. 

2. You hear with your 

3. You smell with your ____. 

4. You taste with your 
tongue ears 
eyes nose 





Finish these sentences. Use the 
endings that are given below the 
sentences. 

1. My dog ___.. 
Black Sambo ____. 
Humpty Dumpty ____.. 
Pussy Cat _...... 
Bo Peep ___.... 
Boy Blue ___ 
Jack Horner _____.. 
Jack and Jill 

9. Little Miss Muffet _____.. 
10. Bluebird 
11. The mouse 
12. The hen 
13. Tin Soldier _ 
14. A little boy 
15. The squirrel 
16. The owl _. 
7. Accor ‘ 
18. A cock says ____. 
sat on a tuffet drinks milk 
went upa hill can bark 


edt sit ele alt ale 


had a gun sat on a wall 

eats nuts ate pancakes 

satin acorner cock-a-doodle-doo 
eats cheese rolls a hoop 

gives milk sings a song 

lays eggs lost her sheep 

had a horn says whoo, whoo 
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east, be - yond them far, And to the earth it gave great 
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COURTESY OF THE CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


“ADORATION —°Hawthorne 


‘Ts painting makes an interesting sub- 
ject to show in connection with the one 
which is reproduced on Plate VIII. In a free 
discussion, develop the thought that although 


the scenes and the treatment are very dif- 
ferent, the idea underlying each picture—the 
adoration of humble folk for the Mother and 
Child—is the same. 


Plate III 
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potas 


FROM THE ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING BELONGING TO THE W. A. CLARK COLLECTION, 
THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


“MADONNA AND CHILD, SAINTS AND ANGELS’ ~‘Perugino 


HE painting of the Madonna and Child which appears on of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth. centuries. It will be 
the cover is by Raphael. The one reproduced above is by interesting to compare their Madonna subjects with those shown 


that artist’s first great teacher, Perugino, whose style, it is said, on Plates III and VIII, both of which are the work of con- 
Raphael never wholly forsook. These two Italian painters were temporary American artists. 
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FROM A COPLEY PRINT. © CURTIS AND CAMERON, INC., BOSTON 


“LitTLE Bos AND Tiny Tim’—fessie Willcox Smith 


| ha THE article by Miss Eckford on page 44, she in- will enjoy the picture above of two of. its principal 
cludes in a list of suggested Christmas plays the characters—Tiny Tim and Bob Cratchit, with his 
well-known Christmas Carol, by Dickens. Whether “three feet of comforter exclusive of fringe hanging 
you dramatize the story or read it aloud, your class down before him,” just coming home from church. 
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SANTA’S PIXIES 


Worps and Music spy MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


f Sprightly In ic-y land of spar-kling light We live with San-ta Claus; Day 














in, day out, in glad de-light We work with-out a pause. All year we work so bus-i- ly On sled and toy and top, 
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—_ CHORUS Faster 







San-ta’s pix-ie elves are we, We work and nev -er stop! So it’s tap! tap! tap! Andit’s rap! rap! rap! And it’s 
7~ 









[at 3: 


whir! asthe wheels go round! And it’s rip! rip! rip! And it’s snip! snip! snip! As we work with a mer - ry sound! 
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A CuristMAs SAND TABLE 


By MARGARET M. ATKINS 


SuPERVisoR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, PoRTsMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


URING the whole month of 
December, last year, in the sec- 
ond grade of Thomas Jefferson 
School, the construction and 

drawing lessons centered about a sand- 
table project. The scene to be depicted on 
the sand table represented children of 
many lands waiting for the coming of 
Santa Claus. Each pupil wrote an original 
story of the scene for a language lesson, 
and as objects were completed they were 
promptly assembled on the sand table. 
The houses forming. the village were 
each made from a 6-inch square of red, 





green, or tan construction paper. Each 
child was given a square, since a large 
number of houses were needed. The chil- 
dren folded the 6-inch squares into sixteen 
squares each. They cut the folds on two 
opposite sides, up to the first cross fold. 
The two flaps in the center were pasted 
one over the other to form the point of 
the roof. The other two flaps were pasted 
together to form the ends of the house. 
Windows and doors were cut out. A piece 
of red paper was fitted on the roof and al- 
lowed to extend over the sides, to form 
the eaves of the little paper house. 





43 








Each panel of the fence was made by 
folding a piece of construction paper 4, 
by 12 inches several times and cutting to 
form the rails and uprights. 

The figures to represent children of 
many lands were drawn with crayons, 
after the class had studied costumes of dif- 
ferent nations. They were cut out and 
pasted on cardboard with easel backs, to 
make them stand up. These figures were 
placed at the edge of the village, beside the 
road, where Santa Claus would pass in his 
sleigh. The bugler stood a little apart, 
to announce Santa’s coming. 

The sleigh was made from cardboard by 
one pupil. This gave a chance for indi- 
vidual work. The toys were made by 

(Continued on page 72) 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





N A fourth grade the teach- 
er had just finished reading 
“Why the Chimes Rang.” 
All had listened eagerly to 

hear about Pedro and Little 
Brother. It was a beautiful sto- 
ry, and the children were glad 
that Mary had brought the book 
to school. 

“That would be a great story 
to have for a Christmas play,” 
one little boy said. 

“Oh, let us give it,” cried sev- 
eral children together. 

Then, after a discussion, the 
class decided that they would 
dramatize the story. The con- 
versation would have to be writ- 
ten; and a few more characters 
would have to be introduced, in 
order to tell the legend of the 
chimes. 

“And if we aré going to give a 
play, we will need costumes and 
a stage and scenery,” one girl 
suggested. 

There were forty children in 
the class, and it was their cus- 
tom, whenever possible, to form 
committees to take charge of 
different phases of a subject. The work- 
ing out of the play lent itself admirably to 
this procedure. The class was divided into 
dramatic producers and property and 
scenery producers. As such, they worked 
independently, coming together to report 
their progress and to discuss the results. 

The property and scenery producers 
met with the teacher to consider the ques- 
tion: “What are the things we already 
know about the setting for our play?” 
These were the points that they listed. 

A great city. 

A wonderful church with a high belfry 
in which were hung the most beautiful 
chimes in the world. 





A CuHrIsTMAS WINDOW 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The interior of the church. 

The hut in the country where Pedro 
and Little Brother lived. 

The long, snowy road from Pedro and 
Little Brother’s home to the church. 

“And it was night,” said one child. 

“Yes, but not all the time,” another re- 
plied. “The story said that Pedro and 
Little Brother set out early in the after- 
noon, and reached the city wall before 
nightfall.” 

Then came the problem of how to give 
the feeling of a big church that was really 
a cathedral; how, with few materials, to 
make the stage sets; and the kind of at- 
mosphere that was to be created—a mod- 


ern church or one built hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

The dramatic committee foi- 
lowed closely the text of the 
story, which meant that such 
phrases as those listed below 
were helpful. 

“When you came into the 
building itself, you found stone 
columns and dark passages, and 
a grand entrance leading to the 
main room of the church.” 

“The greatest and best offer- 
ing was laid on the altar.” 

“Christmas festival.” 

“The Madonna in the chapel 
window.” 

“Wonderful jewels.” 

“Baskets of gold.” 

“Royal crown, all set with 
precious stones.” 

“We shall have to find out 
something about cathedrals,” 
said one boy. “I have a story- 
book at home with pictures of 
cathedrals in it. That will help 
us.” 

To reproduce a medieval at- 
mosphere, it was necessary to 
know something about the life 
of that time. ‘The class discovered that 
the cathedrals represented the community 
life of the people. Rich and poor and high 
and low crowded its halls, and all were 
filled with wonder at the richness of the 
carving, the color of the banners, and the 
magnificence of the stained-glass win- 
dows. 

People in those days did not have books, 
and only a few monks and very learned 
men were able to read. The beautiful 
windows, therefore, served as storybooks 
for all who came to worship at the cathe- 
dral. The windows were made from 
pieces of colored glass put together by 
(Continued on page 64) 
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My Favorite Tree 
By Doris Wheeler Blount 


Last March I truly thought I loved 
The willow tree the best, 
For every tiny little twig 
In soft gray fur was dressed; 
But when in May the apple tree 
Was gowned in pink and white, 
I felt that nowhere in the world 
Could be a lovelier sight. 


Then in July the sun shone hot, 
And our big maple tree 
Spread such a deep cool shade about, 
It seemed the best to me. 
And yet when I went nutting 
With the girls and boys this fall, 
[ quite decided that I loved 
The beech tree most of all! 


But now that winter time is here 
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Christmas Again 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Santa with his pack again, 
Good old saint, is back again; 


Up the world and down the world 
And round the world he goes, 


Bearing gifts, the good old soul, 
From his workshop at the Pole— 


Books and toys for girls and boys, 


Games, sweets, and pretty clothes. 
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Merry, Merry Christmas 
By Kathleen Eiland 


(To be sung to tune of “Deck the Hall’) 
Hearts will now be warm and jolly; 
Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
Laughter rings beneath the holly; 
Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
Let us now forget our sorrow, 
Merry, merry Christmas time, 
Heedless what may come to-morrow; 
Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 


Christmas time is time for singing; 
Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
Keep the bells of joy a-ringing; 
Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
Friends of old are now returning, 
Merry, merry Christmas time; 
Bright the fire of friendship’s burning; 
Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 


h With all its ice and snow, Down the chimney flue again, Gladdest season of the year, 
W I’ve had to change my mind again; Soot upon his face again, Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
At last I’m sure I know Filling stockings great and small Now the days are full of cheer; 
1 The tree I really love the best; Till they are brimming o’er; Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
1 And you will all agree Then upon his bending back Now there’s gladness just in giving, 
d There can be nothing nicer Hoists his heavy, bulging pack Merry, merry Christmas time. 
ne Than a shining Christmas tree! And up the chimney disappears Happiness just in the living; 
Instead of out the door. Merry, merry Christmas time is here. 
r- Christmas Tree Land . 
By Ella Waterbury Gardner Reindeer clatter —— The Snowflake 
; , , Picter-p yaad ac atin By Alice Thorn Frost 
el Oh, Christmas Tree Land is a very high Sound their hoofs upon the roofs Y 
land, So slippery and steep; It floated very softly down, 
Where Christmas trees all the year grow, Good saint chuckles to himself A little flake of snow, 
On mountains sky-high, Like a mischief-loving elf, As if it wondered where to light, 
th And rocky and dry, “Not a child has caught me yet— And didn’t really know. 
Where hawks often fly, I’m safe; they’re all asleep.” 
ut And eagles soar high, And as it rested on the hedge, 
he Where deer you can spy, Santa on his way again, I thought of many things, 
y- And bears amble by, Northward, there to stay again, Of meadows that would soon be white, 
of And sparklingly bright is the snow. Up the world and down the world Of giant wind that sings, 
Ip Here the trees grow, in rocks and in sand, And round the world and back; 
In storm and in sunshine, yes, all through Cap askew upon his head, Of wreaths with scarlet berries bright, 
t- the year, Sooty suit of holly red, Of Christmas trees aglow, 
to To bring you their message of good Twinkly eyes and apple cheeks And all because it found our yard, 
ife Christmas cheer. And empty, empty pack, That tiny flake of snow. 
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DECORATED BOXES FOR CHRISTMAS 


By MARION REED 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TTRACTIVE designs that may be used 
to decorate the tops of boxes are 
simple to make. The children may 
collect boxes of suitable size, or 

they may make them. In the photograph be- 
low, the box in the center was made from a 
cardboard carton, such as is used to hold ice 
cream, cut to a depth of about one and one- 
eighth inches. The other boxes were made 
from construction paper. Lavender was 
chosen for the two square boxes, which 
measured 4 inches each way. Pale pink 
paper was used for the oblong boxes, each 
of which measured 5 by 3 inches. 

To make the design for an oblong box, 
fold thin paper into four sections. For a 
square box, fold the paper on the two 
diameters and-once on the diagonal. The 
diagram at the upper left-hand corner of 











the page shows the design for the oblong box 
at the bottom of the group in the photograph 
below. This design was of violet cut paper, 
with two circles of a light and dark shade of 
blue green applied to the center. In the up- 
per right-hand corner is shown the diagram 
for the design on the other oblong box in the 
photograph, one developed entirely in violet 
cut paper. The lower diagram at the left of 
the page is of the fleur-de-lis design on the 
square box photographed at the left; 
similarly, the diagram at the lower right-  « 
hand corner is of the design on the square 
box at the right. This design, in violet, 
had yellow ovals in each loop. 

The top and bottom of the round box 
were covered with blue paper, and the 
design—green, with a different-colored 
center—was applied to the top. 
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SEVENTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS 


By EDGAR 5S. JONES 


FoRMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


HE arithmetic drills in the seventh 
grade should be primarily on the 
four fundamentals, common 
fractions, and decimal fractions. 

if the pupil is permitted to make many er- 
rors and be below the average in speed, 
there is always a decided loss of time and 
the development of inability to solve con- 
crete problems. Hence it is necessary to 
make a special effort to discover the faults 
of the pupil. This should always. be fol- 
lowed by drilling the mediocre or average 
pupil until the weakness is practically 
eliminated. 


EXERCISES ON THE FUNDAMENTALS 


There should always be a concentration 
on the mechanical processes that cause the 
pupil to work slowly or to make many er- 
rors. If a pupil cannot make computa- 
tions in long division without stopping 
and looking about, it is an indication that 
he lacks a knowledge of how to estimate 
the pumber of times the divisor is con- 
tained in the dividend. Having numerous 
exercises in which the pupil may estimate 
orally always aids in obtaining a fair de- 
gree of correctness. The following is a 
practice exercise in division for improving 
ability in estimating how many times the 
divisor is contained in the dividend. 

I. Divide— 


1. 2. 3. 4. 
20)48 20)65 20)72 20)87 
5. 6. 7. 8. 
25)62 25)86 25)38 25)78 
9. 10. 11. 12. 
33)34 33)92 33)58  33)36 
13. 14. 15. 16. 
42)58  42)45 42)79 42)98 
17. 18. 19. 20. 
§1)62 51)87 51)69 51)76 
21. 22. 23. 24, 
17)76 17)64 17)87 17)56 


It often happens that a number of the 
errors in multiplication are in the addi- 
tion. Such exercises as the following aid 
in forming the habit of concentration, 
and thus increase accuracy. 


Il. Add— 


et kB +. & 
8624 45876 
34 «6878S 4S 
28 9646 86s 
2-86 OO 





If there are some pupils who are slow or 
inaccurate, they should be given the op- 
portunity to have much oral drill before 
the written drills with larger combina- 
tions are stressed. 

The following are types of drills that 
should receive special attention. The time 
standard and the value in each case are 
given for the teacher’s convenience. 

Ill. Add (2 in 1 minute; value for each, 
JO) — 


l. y B 
834 898 
567 128 
896 678 
846 987 
783 684 
269 350 
456 201 
378189 


IV. Subtract (5 in 1 minute; value for 
each, 10)— 
. *-£ &. /- * 
8345 2657 9863 7898 6845 
1289 1348 7892 1898 1256 


V. Multiply (2 in 1 minute; value for 
each, 25)— 





R 2. 
869 387 
2.2 


VI. Divide (2 in 1 minute; value for each, 
2)— 


1. a. 
68) 54832 87) 32876 


COMMON FRACTIONS 


I. Add (3 in 1 minute; value for each, 
15)— 

1. 2. ae 

% 2% 7% 

% 3% 2% 


Il. Subtract (3 in 1 minute; value for 
each, 15)— 


1, 2. 3. 
% 4h 7h 
4 2% 3% 
Ill. Multiply (3 in 1 minute; value for 
each, 15)— 
5. 2. 3. 

% Xz 18%X4% 5X 6% 
IV. Divide (3 in 1 minute; value for 
each, 15)— 

1. 2. 3, 

18+-3%  4%4+2% 274-5 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS 


I. Multiply (12 in 3 minutes; value for 
each, 4), placing the decimal point in the 
proper place— 
i, YF 3. 4. 5. 6 
4.86 135 .876 987 4.56 56.7 
192 .204 .42 58 8.9 12 








7. &. 9. am tt 
836 146.3 5800 4.28 58.6 .584 
09 2.5 25.2 97: 46 .27 





II. Divide (12 in 5 minutes; value for 
each, 4), being sure to put decimal point 
where it should be in each quotient— 

1. y & 3 


.64).0224  45)1.125 35) 70.35 
4. 5. 6. 
2.4)6.2124 .34).68  6.3)327.6 
7. 8. 9, 
54)4781.7 3.5)6.3 .49)93.59 
10. 11. 12. 
184)48678 85)34.68 5.4) 2.0034 


Dritt TEsts 


The following is one type of drill test. 
The total time is 10 minutes; total score, 
390. 

I. Add (value for each, 30)— 


1. 2. 
834 567 
289123 
687 456 
345 289 
864 345 
287 876 





(Continued on page 66) 
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Spatterwork Christmas Cards 
By Marion Kassing 


In spattering a pattern, the unit is ap- 
plied either by pinning it down to the 
background and spraying the paint around 
it, or by spattering through the openings 
of a stencil. The Christmas cards de- 
scribed here were made by the first meth- 
od, which is easy for any grade above the 
second. 

The materials necessary are paper, pins, 
scissors, and paint.. Tempera is the very 
best medium to use, since it will show on 
toned paper, but dye or ink may be substi- 
tuted if paper is used upon which these 
mediums will show. 

The units are cut from folded paper. 
They are pinned down carefully to the 
background before spattering is begun. A 
frame or border will improve the appear- 
ance of the card. Make this by folding a 
stiff paper, the exact size of the card, into 
quarters. From the outside edges measure 
and mark off one-half or three-fourths 
inch, or whatever size is desired, and cut 
through the double folds. Pin the frame 
in place before spattering the card. Strips 
of paper pinned down and spattered over 
also make a good border. 

The paint should be thin, and is applied 
with a ten-cent toothbrush having widely 
spaced stiff bristles. After the brush has 
been filled with paint, it is held over the 
card and stroked toward the holder with a 
brush handle or pencil. The paint should 
be ‘dry before the patterns are removed. 

The candle card illustrated is spattered 
with white on orange-red paper. Many 
other units make interesting cards, a group 
of three stars being particularly effective. 
Other attractive cards might include a 
Christmas tree on dark green with yellow 
and orange decoration, and a snow man on 
white with a blue background. Envelopes 
may be designed to fit the cards. 
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A Study of Bells 
By Alberta Johnson 


When my sixth grade studied the poem 
“Christmas Bells,” by Longfellow, they 
became so much interested in bells that 
they decided they would like to find out 
something more about them. We devoted 
the entire week before the Christmas holi- 
days to the study of bells. 

The children found out about the inter- 
esting bells of our city from newspaper 
files, books by local historians, and other 
sources in the public library. From ency- 
clopedias, reference books, collections of 
poems, source books, and children’s books 
in our school library they learned a great 
many interesting things about their sub- 
ject. One little girl brought the picture 
“Christmas Chimes,” by Blashfield. This 
painting afforded the children new chan- 
nels of interest, and they found out how 
chimes were made. 

We correlated our study of bells with 
language, writing, spelling, and art. Dur- 
ing the language period the children wrote 
stories about their findings. They made 
the stories into a booklet, which they had 
worked out in art class. On the front of 
the book was an original design with the 
bell as a motif. The children took a new 
interest in such old songs as “Jingle Bells” 
and “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” and wanted 
to learn other songs about bells. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
work covered by the class in their study 
of bells. 

1. Language and reading— 

a) Memorize the poems “Christmas 

Bells” and “Why Do Bells for Christmas 

Ring?” 

b) Tell about the interesting bells in 

your city. 

c) Compare uses of bells in former days 

with uses of to-day. 

d) Write a paragraph on each of the 

following famous bells of the world: 

Czar Kolokol, Big Ben, Great Tom, and 

the Liberty Bell. 
2. Science— 

a) What are bells made of? 

b) Compare present and former meth- 

ods of casting. 

c) What are chimes? 

How played? 

3. Art— 

a) Make a cover for a booklet and 

decorate it with a design having the 

bell as a motif. 

b) Collect pictures of bells. 

c) Picture study: “Christmas Chimes.” 


How made? 








The Question Box 


What do children gain by de- 
signing and making their own 
scenery and costumes for the 
Christmas play? (See p. 44) 

What inexpensive materials can 
be used in making attractive 
gifts? (See pp. 49; 53) 

How can we stress the spirit of 
giving gladly? (See p. 56) 

How may artistry and ingenuity 
be applied in making Christmas- 
tree ornaments as well as boxes 
for gifts? (See pp. 46; 50) 


# 4 4 




















Decorative Wrapping Paper 
By Harriett B. Conolly 


Often we need a piece of wrapping pa- 
per for a small gift or prize, and find we 
have none, or what we have is inappropri- 
ate. I evolved a method of making decora- 
tive paper that the children use to wrap 
Christmas gifts. Designs can be made that 
would fit other occasions as well. 

On plain white tissue paper we draw or 
trace toys and Christmas emblems, helter- 
skelter, with colored crayons. It is usually 
best to use a limited number of bright col- 
ors and to distribute them more or less 
evenly throughout the designs. We make 
formal designs rather than pictures. 

When a design is sufficiently colored, we 
turn the tissue paper face down on a 
newspaper and press it with a warm, but 
not hot, iron. This makes the colors look 
as if they were printed, and also takes out 
whatever wrinkles are in the paper. 

Instead of the helter-skelter decoration, 
a conventional arrangement of designs 


could be used. 
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BurtaP Witt Do It 


By EVADNA KRAUS PERRY 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, ORANGE CouNTyY, CALIFORNIA 
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EACHERS are always searching for inexpensive mate- 
rials, or for waste materials, to use for handwork. Bur- 
lap, either in its natural shade or in colors, or ordinary 
gunny sacking, is a very good medium for art expres- 

sion, and the children can make many lovely articles from it. 
Cut the material the size required for the article. Pull out two 
threads of the material, and to a third thread tie a piece of col- 
ored rafhia, yarn, or carpet warp. Draw this through the mate- 
rial. If the threads drawn in are arranged with variety in the 
spacing, an interesting plaid results. 

On this page are photographs of articles made with burlap 
treated in this way. The pillow, shown at the top, and the brick 
doorstop, shown at the bottom, are covered with green burlap 
decorated with orange and yellow raffia. The pocketbook is of 
tan burlap with the woven-in threads of green, mauve, and lilac 
yarn. The loop and tassel are of yarn, and two beads are used 
for the fastener. The pocketbook is lined with cotton material 
J having an original crayon design in the colors of the yarn. The 
book cover, which has the edges turned in and loosely tacked, is 
made of brown burlap, with yellow and orange raffia stripes. 
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*T'HE Christmas-tree ornaments shown 

here are of construction paper. To 
make the one just above, cut three circles. 
Slash each one from edge to center. Over- 
lap to form cone, and paste. Cut bases of 
cones into points, as indicated in upper 
left-hand diagram. The upper right-hand 
diagram shows the pattern to which the 
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CHRISTMAS- LREE ORNAMENTS 


By LOUISE 


three lower cones are pasted. Make top 
cone of a quarter circle of paper. Cut 
base into points. Tie knot in string and 
run through top of cone. Fold points un- 
der and paste to ornament (see diagram). 

Cones made from quarter circles of pa- 
per are used for the ornaments below. The 
one at the left has the bottom fringed 2 
inch deep. Paste to cone additional rows 
of fringe cut from quarter circles. Add 
string. For ornament at right, cut base of 
cone into points and fold inward. Add 


string. For the bottom frill, scallop a 


circle of paper and paste to bottom of 
cone. For upper frill, scallop a smaller 
circle. Draw in it a second circle. Cut 
out this circle, leaving two flaps to turn 
down and paste to sides of cone. 


D. 


TESSIN 
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CHRISTMAS COMES TO Cross ROADS FARM 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ACK looked very disappointed as he 
said to a group of his classmates in 
the hall, “Judy can’t be here for the 
Christmas entertainment. Her aunt 
and uncle at Cross Roads Farm were 

both called away because somebody was 
sick. She had to go there to look after 
ner little cousins.” 

“What shall we do without Judy?” the 
others asked. 

“And what will Judy do without us?” 
returned Jack. “Most of the ideas for the 
program were hers. It’s too bad that she 
can’t see how it goes off.” 

At the Ralph Grammar School it was 
the custom for each grade to plan a 
Christmas program for the afternoon be- 
fore the holidays. A banner was awarded 
for the best program, and there was much 
good-natured rivalry for its possession. 
For weeks, Grade 5 had been planning its 
program, with Judy 
as chairman. Now, 
on the day of the 
entertainment, Judy 
would not be there! 

Voices rose. Then 
Jack said, “I won- 
der if we could!” 

“But it might mean 
losing the banner,” 
objected someone. 

“Suppose we ask 
Miss Blake anyway,” 


said Jack. 
Miss Blake was 
asked. Jack disap- 


peared for a_ time 
during the morning 
session, and came back smiling. Then 
Miss Blake made an announcement to the 
class and put a certain question. There 
were more smiles, and right hands were 
waved vigorously. 

In the afternoon, a little before the hour 
set for the entertainment, Miss Blake and 
her fifth grade started off in the school 
bus. Soon they reached Cross Roads 
Farm, and trooped into the big kitchen, 
where a girl with a familiar face, in a 
quaint old dress, made them a deep curtsy. 

“T found these clothes in the attic,” ex- 
plained Judy. “Later I will tell you why 
I put them on. Now come to the fire.” 

The two little cousins were introduced, 
and everybody talked at once. That is, al- 
most everybody, for anyone watching 
closely might have noticed that certain 
members.of Grade 5 were missing. 








Presently a bell tinkled and out into the 
middle of the room tripped a fairy. 

“Merry Christmas, Grade 5,” cried the 
fairy. “Father Christmas asked me to take 
his place at our program. Perhaps you do 
not know who I am, but you have been 
trying hard to find me ever since you 
started to school. I am Knowledge, and I 
bring light wherever I go.” Then 
the fairy flashed her electric 
torch, and went on, “Here are 
some of my helpers. They want 
to bid you Merry Christmas. 
This is Master Geography. Some 
of you know him better than 
others, I suspect.” 

Grade 5 giggled as a boy with 
a map pinned across his coat, a 
toy engine under one arm and a 
steamboat under the other, ap- 
peared and began to speak in a 
voice that sounded like Jack’s. 

“T am really not a dull chap at 
all, if you take me the right way. 
I hope we shall all be friends in 
the New Year.” 

Then Miss Arithmetic, in a white smock 
covered with figures, was introduced. “I 
knew you could not get along without me, 
even at a Christmas party,” she said. “The 
cakes and candies might not go around 
unless you had me to count them.” 

Miss History, wearing a gown of long 
ago, entered, followed by Master Lan- 
guage, book in hand. Miss Art made a 
funny sketch and Miss Sewing appeared in 
a dress covered with patches. 
Master Physical Training 
came in turning handsprings, 
Miss Music sang a lively song, 
Master Manual Training 
waved his saw and rattled a 
box of nails, and Miss Cook- 
ing distributed wafers. 

Then Fairy Knowledge 
tinkled her bell. “My help- 





ers bid you good-by,” she said. “They are 
your friends, ready to give you a lift 
through life.” 

Everybody clapped and gave three 
cheers for Judy and for the committee. 

Judy thanked them, and said, “I was so 
disappointed about missing our Christmas 
program that I went up to the attic for a 
good cry. But I found so many interest- 
ing things there that I forgot to cry. 
When Jack telephoned that all of you were 
coming out, I thought I might add an 
extra number to the program.” 

Then Judy told them that part of her 
uncle’s house had been built in Revolu- 
tionary times. Looking at some of the 
old-fashioned furniture and clothes had 
made her wonder how it would seem to be 
a child of long ago. 

“T thought perhaps you would like to 
take a journey back about one hundred 
and fifty years ago,” she concluded. 

So Judy showed them the old brick oven 
beside the fireplace, the roasting spit and 
the great iron kettles, the spinning wheel, 
a framed sampler on the wall, and a hand- 
made stool. 

“That oven and fireplace are not much 
like our little gas stoves at school,” she 
said, “and girls had to learn to spin wool 
for cloth to make into garments—or sam- 
plers. That one,” pointing to it, “was 
made by a ten-year-old ancestor of mine, 
and her brother made the stool. Boys did 
not have to learn manual training at 
school in those days.” 

Grade 5 was much interested in the 
treasures of Cross Roads farmhouse, and 
thought they would have liked living in it 
when it was new. 

After the trip through the house, cakes 
and candy which had been brought out in 
the bus were served. Some of the girls and 
boys popped corn and roasted apples, and 
Judy made a big kettle of hot chocolate. 
Nobody believed it could be time to go 
when there was a honk outside. 

Everyone voted it the best Christmas 
party that Grade 5 had ever had. 

“And who cares,” whis- 
pered Jack to Miss Blake, 
“if we do lose the banner?” 

The banner did go to an- 
other room, but after the 
holidays, all were pleased 
to hear the principal an- 
nounce, “Grade 5 receives 
honorable mention for its 
spirit of good-fellowship.” 
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A Desk SET FOR CHRISTMAS 


‘By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


HE desk set described here makes 
an attractive, inexpensive gift. 
If all of the parts are not desired, 
a few of them grouped together 
may form a gift, or any one part may be 
used. The complete set consists of a quill 
pen, penholder, penwiper, an inkwell, a 
stamp box, a small blotter, and corners for 
a large desk blotter. The making of the 
set should be started well before Christ- 
mas, since it may take a little time for each 
child in the room to collect the various 
materials. The colors and design should 
be uniform on all the pieces of each set. 
This work furnishes an excellent oppor- 
tunity for practice in choosing suitable 
color harmonies and working out original 
designs. 

Let us assume that the entire set is to be 
made, with a color scheme of yellow, or- 
ange, blue, and green on a black back- 
ground. Since the stamp box, inkwell, and 
penholder will have to be painted, it is 
well to start with these. The stamp box is 
made from a small tin box with a hinged 
cover. Any similar box is suitable. The 
bottle in which ink is bought answers very 
nicely for the inkwell, unless a better one 
is desired. If the top of the cork is black, 


it need not be painted. However, painting 
improves it. The penholder may be a 
small glass vase or bottle, about two, or at 
most, three inches high. A cardboard or 
tin box, minus the top, in which ground 
spices come is also good for this purpose. 
Later it will have to be weighted with a 
small amount of shot, sand, very small 
pebbles, or, perhaps, odds and ends of 
beads. 

Any paper labels pasted on the articles 
to be painted should be removed before 
the painting is begun. Either black enam- 
el or lacquer is satisfactory, and two good 
coats should be sufficient. The articles 
must be dried where they will be undis- 
turbed and no dust can settle upon them. 
Each child should mark his own pieces to 
avoid mixing them later. While the paint 
is drying, the other parts may be made and 
the decoration planned. 

The small squares for the blotter cor- 
ner and the square for the blotter holder 
must be cut perfectly true and the folding 
done accurately, to obtain good results. 
The holder for the small blotter requires a 
nine-inch square of black construction 
paper. Put a dot in the exact center of 
the square, on both sides of the paper. 
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Bring one corner to the center dot and 
crease the fold. Bring the opposite corner 
to meet the first and crease the fold. Turn 
to the other side of the paper, and fold the 
two remaining corners to the center. 
Fold back each corner to meet the exact 
center of the folded edge. Bring each of 
these folded edges to the center, and 
crease. This makes four triangular pock- 
ets at the corners, under which the blotter 
is slipped; and on the back, two points 
touching the center. If the creases have 
been made firmly, these points need not be 
pasted down. Use either a yellow, orange, 
or blue blotter, trimmed one-fourth inch 
narrower and shorter than the finished 
holder. An advertising blotter may be 
used by placing the plain side out. The 
appearance of the blotter will be improved 
if it is placed under a weight until it is to 
be decorated. 

Each of the corners for the large blot- 
ter requires a piece of black construction 

(Continued on page 63) 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION AT Our SCHOOL 


PROLOGUE 


(Spoken before the curtain by one of 1 


the Books.) 


While the children laugh and play 
Through the long vacation, 

On our musty shelves we stay, 
To our consternation! 

With a lonely Christmas o’er, 
Great our jubilation, 

When the children troop once 

more 

Back from their vacation! 


Scene-—A_ schoolroom with 
customary pupils’ desks and with 
flat-topped teacher’s desk at left front. A 
large bookcase stands up stage to the right. 
All other objects in the room are repre- 
sented by the children. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Characters on the stage when curtain 
rises— 
DICTIONARY-—A large boy sitting on top 
of teacher’s desk, facing front. 
GEOGRAPHY 
ARITHMETIC 
PROSE AND POETRY 
SPELLER 
SONGBOOK 

(All the books are costumed with vari- 
colored, wide plaques representing book 
covers, and featuring their various names 
in large lettering. These plaques are sus- 
pended from their necks and 
cover all but their heads, legs, 
and feet.) 
SCRAPBASKET—A small child en- 
circled by a bottomless basket or 
a ring of flowered cardboard. 
Stands to the right of teacher’s 
desk. 
BLACKBOARD—A large child with black- 
board plaque hanging from around neck. 
Stands at center back. 
cLock—A small child with huge clock- 
{ace suspended from neck. Is perched on 
top of box at left of room as if suspended 
from wall. 
CALENDAR—“Hangs” on right wall with 
“December 25” printed on the plaque. 
Characters which enter later— 
LITTLE FIR TREE—A child holding a fir 
tree, in which he is fairly embowered. 
SHEET OF MUsiIc—Wears plaque costume. 
LEAF OF HOLLY 
GOLD COIN 
SPRAY OF MISTLETOE 


—Arranged in the 
bookcase. 








By FRANCES R. HASBROUCK 


(All is quiet when the curtain rises.) 
ARITHMETIC (with a grateful sigh)— 
en times one is ten—ten whole days 
without grubby little fingers curling the 
edges of my pages. It is going to take me 
only a second to go to sleep. 

PROSE AND POETRY (standing beside 
Arithmetic) —What harm can curling do 
to your edges? For my part, I al- 
ways fancied a permanent wave. 
As for the children, I miss them. 
But then, of course (with supe- 
riority), they always loved my 
stories. 

GEOGRAPHY (who stands be- 
side Prose and Poetry)—Stories! 
Stuff and nonsense! Stories are nothing 
but words. It is only places that count. 
Oh, travel—that is what I want. It is 
poky here on this shelf. 

BLACKBOARD (speaking pleas- 
antly)—You’re always dissatis- 
fied, Geography. As for me, I 
love it here. But I do miss the 
children. Of course they did at 
times thwack me with the chalk, 
but I love them just the same. 
How they did tickle my ribs the 
day they drew snakes all over me! 
wriggles reminiscently.) 

SPELLER—Not snakes! They were S’s. 
(He continues a bit derisively.) Snakes! 
That’s what the children called them. 

cLock (sadly)—The children! Iam at 
a standstill without them. 

SCRAPBASKET—And as for me, 
I am positively hollow! No 
shredded papers, no lollipops— 
not even a luscious banana skin. 
How I miss the children! 

DICTIONARY—Hark! (The 
room becomes very quiet. Sleigh 
bells from outside sound from a 
distance; then pass and jog away into si- 
lence.) There they go (shaking his head 
in regret), the children, always so merry! 

BLACKBOARD—Merry? Who wouldn’t 
be merry? Isn’t this Christmas? 

DICTIONARY—AIll very well, but what 
is Christmas to us? 

ALL Books (sadly) —Yes, what? 

CALENDAR—No gifts. 

cLock—No fun. 

SCRAPBASKET—No lovely tree. 

ARITHMETIC—Nothing given, 
nothing gained. 

DICTIONARY—Shsh! Shsh! 

(Through the quiet that falls 
a knock is heard from the back 


(He 








of the bookcase. All heads turn in that 
direction.) 

PROSE AND POETRY (iit a flurry) —Why, 
the knocking seems to be in me. 

(Out from the back of the bookcase, 
ostensibly from Prose and Poetry, walks 
the Little Fir Tree.) 

ALL BOOKS (i unison)—A Christmas 
tree! How lovely! 

(The Little Fir Tree comes to the mid- 
dle of the stage and bows to them.) 

PROSE AND POETRY (mimicking Arith- 
metic) —Nothing given, nothing gained. 
Well, here is my gift to all of you. 

BLACKBOARD—I haven’t much of a gift 
to offer, but if Scrapbasket will hang it up, 
I should like to give my chalk to decorate 
the tree. 

(Scrapbasket comes forward and begins 
to hang chalk icicles on the tree.) 

soncBooK (while Scrapbasket 
hangs the icicles) —Let’s sing. 

ALL BooKs—Yes, let’s. (Any 
Christmas song may be used 
here.) 

(When Scrapbasket finishes 
hanging the icicles, she goes back 
to her place by the desk.) 

ARITHMETIC—How our good 
multiply! 

SONGBOOK—And now I feel that I have 
something to offer. 

(He flaps his covers, and out from be- 
hind him comes a Sheet of Music, who 
steps briskly down to the Little Fir Tree, 
stands beside it, and sings, “O Tannen- 
baum,” or a Christmas carol.) 

(At the end of the song all the players 
clap their hands, except the books, who 
flap their covers enthusiastically.) 

GEOGRAPHY—It is now my turn to give. 
I feel something in my covers just pushing 
to get out! 

(He flaps his covers, and out from be- 
hind him troop three little figures, hand in 
hand—a holly leaf and a sprig of mistle- 
toe, with a fat jolly coin between them. 
They take their places beside the Little 
Fir Tree.) 

LEAF OF HOLLY—Oh, did you say 
holly? 

GOLD co1in—Or did you say gold? 

SPRAY OF MISTLETOE—I am 
sure you said mistletoe, too! 

GEOGRAPHY—Yes, out of my 
products I am glad to donate 
bright trappings of Christmas 
to my friends. — 

(Continued on page 72) 
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BLOCK-PRINT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


HILDREN enjoy block-printing 
their own Christmas cards. Make 
on paper a penci) drawing in out- 
line. If letter‘ 1g is used it must 

be reversed. Then, with carbon paper, 
transfer the outline to a piece of un- 
mounted battleship linoleum. Cut away 
all parts that are not to be printed. Spe- 
cial tools are helpful in cutting, but a 
pocketknife will do very well. Colored 


By MARION REED 


SupERVisOoR or ART, PuBLic ScHOOLs, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


construction paper may be used for the 
cards or folders, with envelopes to match. 
Cards on white paper printed with bright 
blue or brilliant red are attractive. 

Put a little printer’s ink on a tile or piece 
of glass, and work it into proper consist- 
ency with a small roller. Run the inked 
roller over the linoleum block in all direc- 
tions, to distribute the ink evenly. Then 
lay the inked block face down on the pa- 


per chosen for the card. On each side of 
the block put a piece of tin or stiff card- 
board, slightly larger than the block, to 
keep the linoleum from bending, and run 
it slowly through a clothes wringer. If 
the first print is not satisfactory, the block 
can often be improved by additional cut- 
ting and trimming. After a block. has 
been used several times it will make clearer 
and more satisfactory prints. 
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BRINGING IN THE YULE LoG 


By JOSEPHINE MOORE RICHARDSON 


HE log may be a bough of a tree, 
or made of pasteboard. A real 
log, however, permits those hold- 
ing it to place astride a small 

child, who may be dressed as a court 
jester. Two of those carrying the log 
reach up a hand to hold the child in place. 
The log-bearers are also dressed as jest- 
ers. A lively crowd, dancing, blowing 
horns, and beating drums, follows, keep- 
ing silent during the recitations. 
FIRST SPEAKER— 
’Tis Christmastide, ’tis Christmastide, 
So let us now be merry. 
This is the time for dance and song, 
And funny gestures very. 
ALL (in concert)— 
Good Christmastide, good Christmas- 
tide, 
Oh, let us all be merry, 





Dance and sing; hear the bells ring; 
Let everyone be merry. 
(Horns, bells, and drums are heard.) 
SECOND SPEAKER— 
- We bring the log, the good yule log, 
Out of the forest, out of the bog, 
To help us all be merry. 
ALL (in concert)— 
Good Christmastide, etc. 
(Horns, bells, and drums are heard.) 
THIRD SPEAKER— 
We wish you merry Christmas all, 
May it be glad and cheery, 
For this is Christmastide, you know, 
And we must all be merry. 


ALL (in concert)— 

Good Christmastide, etc. 

(Horns, bells, and drums are heard.) 
FOURTH SPEAKER— 

Burn the log in our Christmas fire, 

Rake the ashes to make it burn higher, 

For this is our Christmastide. 
ALL (in concert)— 

Good Christmastide, etc. 

(Horns, bells, and drums are heard.) 
FIFTH SPEAKER — 

We wish a happy New Year to all, 

May every good wish come at your call, 

And may no sorrow to you befall. 

(The child is lifted from the log. The 
log is placed on a simulated fire, or taken 
to the back of the room, and everyone 
dances and repeats the chorus. The cur- 
tain falls while horns, bells, and drums 
sound, or the actors may march off.) 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND GIVERS 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THE SPIRIT OF GIVING—Flowing white 
robe, red and silver hair band, white 
stockings and slippers. 

CANNED Goops—Girls and boys wear- 
ing cylinders of silver or white cardboard, 
hung by straps from the shoulders. Holes 
should be cut in the cardboard, so that the 
arms may be thrust through. The cylin- 
ders are decorated with pictures of fruit 
or vegetables, cut from colored paper. 

apeLes—Girls or boys, some in green 
slips, some in red. 

ORANGES—Costumes like the apples, 
but with orange slips. 

COFFEE and cocoa—Costumes like the 
apples, but with brown slips. 

CRANBERRIES—Girls in slips of cran- 
berry red, caps to match. They wear 
necklaces of cranberries. 

‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Girls and boys wear- 
ing bright costumes suggesting wrapped 
presents. Large cardboard cartons cov- 
ered with Christmas wrapping paper may 
be used. Paste on strips of gilt paper to 
represent ribbons and finish with bow. 


By ELSIE DUNCAN YALE 


The carton (minus top and bottom) is 
slipped over the child’s head and sus- 
pended from the shoulders by straps. 

(Any number of children may person- 
ate the gifts.) 

Scene.—The platform is trimmed with 
Christmas greens, and at the rear is placed 
a set of shelves to hold the donations. The 
players come to the platform, preferably 
down the aisles, as the pianist plays a lively 
march. Each group brings its gifts, and 
after singing places them on the shelves 
assisted by the Spirit of Giving. 

SPIRIT OF GIVING (advancing to the front 


center)— 
Christmas, the glorious Christmas, is 
here, 
Wonderful day that has crowned all 
the year, 


Day when we're glad, oh, so glad that 
we're living, 

But best of all joys is the great joy of 
giving! 

Gifts for the table, the pantry’s bare 
shelves; 

Wait and you'll see them, the glad Gifts 
themselves! 

Now they are coming with Christmas- 
tide cheer, 

And first of them all, let the Canned 
Goods appear! 


CANNED cGoops (singing to the tune, 
“The Happy Farmer’ )— 
We come, we come, the Canned Goods, 
blithe and gay; 
We'll help you out, beyond a doubt, on 
Christmas Day. 
When shelves are bare, we heed the 
Christmas call; 
We hasten here, with help and cheer, 
we’re Canned Goods all! 
For every taste a gift you here will find, 
(Hold up cans.) 
Not all alike, but cans of many kinds. 
We come, we come, the Canned Goods, 
blithe and gay, 
We'll help you out, beyond a doubt, on 
Christmas Day! 
SPIRIT OF GIVING- 
Indeed you are welcome, quite wel- 
come, I'll say, 
You all will be useful, on glad Christ- 
mas. Day. 
You'll fill up the shelves that are wait- 
ing so bave, 
For there mus * be plenty of food every- 
where! 
(Continued on page 62) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Exchanging Gifts 
By Lula Walker 


N ONE school it had been the custom for 

the children to exchange Christmas gifts, 
but the teacher realized that the purchase of 
the most inexpensive presents would be a hard- 
ship for many. She therefore asked that no 
gifts be bought, and suggested that they be 
made from materials that might be secured 
without expense. The children were delighted 
with the plan, and the results, such as boats 
whittled with the utmost care and handker- 
chiefs proudly reported to have been made 
from scraps of cloth, were most interesting. 


Wooden Toys 


By Della Hiteshew 


M* SIXTH grade is interested in making 
wooden toys. The children draw the 
animals on paper, cut them out, and trace them 
on thin pieces of wood. They use a small cop- 
ing saw to cut them from the wood. 

The toys are given a flat coat of white paint 
and are later enameled. Then they are mount- 
ed on standards. 

A number of toys are made in this way, and 
the boys spend many enjoyable hours at home 
in the evening working on them. When they 
are finished, we hold an exhibit at school. 


A Study Help 
By Ruth Winslow Field 


WRITE twenty-five drill examples on the 

blackboard. On slips of paper numbered 
from 1 to 25 the pupils write only the answers. 
The first child to finish stands, takes the num- 
ber 1, and gives each pupil a consecutive num- 
ber as he completes his work. I write on a slip 
of paper each child’s name to correspond to 
his number. We check the answers together; 
then I write opposite the pupil’s name the 
number of examples wrong. If he finishes 
quickly, yet misses several examples, he tries to 
do more.careful work. If he works slowly and 
correctly, he tries for more speed. The paper is 
posted and progress noted. 


Bread and Cake Boards 


By Laura Lippert 


HERE manual training cannot be given 

on a large scale, children enjoy working 

out simple wood problems. With a coping saw 

we cut from lumber novel-shaped boards. 

These are sandpapered, and designs are applied 

to be enameled. When the paint has dried, a 

finishing coat of shellac is given. These make 
bread or cake boards to use as Christmas gifts. 


A Spelling Go-Round 
By Nelle N. Ober 
|e MY 3A and 3B spelling classes I use the 


following charts to stimulate an interest in 
good spelling. Poles are drawn on sheets of 
oak tag 18 by 20 inches, with lines (ropes) ex- 
tending from them. At the ends of the lines 
are pasted pictures of girls and boys. At the 
top of these go-rounds the words, “How many 
rides will you take?” are printed. 

For the first perfect lesson the child boards 
the go-round, and from then on, he may have 
a ride for each perfect lesson. 

We also have the base of our go-round divid- 
ed into bricks. For each 100 per cent improve- 
ment of the class from Monday to Friday, we 
color a brick. The classes strive to see whose 
base will be colored first. Thus we stim- 
ulate individual and class interest. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


T= department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


Fe i) 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 81 by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 
tributor’s name and address. 


CA yD 


One dollar will be paid for ‘each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















Weight-Chart Problems 


By Kathryne VanNoy 


ee weight charts offer some ex- 
cellent opportunities in teaching arithmetic. 
In the lower grades, problems about the gain 
and loss of weight involving subtraction and 
addition of whole numbers may be given. In 
the intermediate grades, drill in fractions, using 
the actual weights of children, may be offered. 
In the upper grades, problems in percentage 
such as the following may prove stimulating. 
What percentage are you overweight? 
What percentage are you underweight? 
What percentage did you gain last month? 
Robert weighed 85 pounds at the beginning 
of the month. He now weighs 86 pounds. 
What percentage did he gain during the 
month? 


Making Banana Trees 
By Helen R. Bailey 


N OUR seventh grade we made an intensive 
study of the banana industry. The chil- 
dren wanted to make a sand-table scene of a 
banana plantation, showing methods of gath- 
ering the fruit, and the means of transporta- 
tion used. The most difficult part of the work 
of construction was finding something to rep- 
resent bunches of bananas. It seemed almost a 
hopeless task. One day, however, one of the 
boys went into a vacant lot near the school to 
get some sticks for trees. He soon returned 
with an armful of dried mullein seed pods and 
suggested that we use them to solve our prob- 
lem. We painted them light green and hung 
them on the banana trees. The result was most 
satisfying. 


Library Monitors 
By Lillian Appleton 
N ORDER to be certain that the books, 


maps, and so on, sent to me from the school 
department of the public library would be re- 
turned on time, I used filing cards which were 
tabulated sectionally: books, maps, pamphlets, 
and pictures. When an order was delivered to 
me, I entered the necessary data on the cards. 
On a key card, which was checked weekly, I 
noted the date when the order was to be re- 
turned. Later this date was checked off when 
the order was sent back. 

As my fourth grade became familiar with 
this procedure, a library monitor took charge 
of the cards. I found that by this system fines 
were avoided, better co-operation with the li- 
brary resulted, and the pupils took more care 
of the books. The system, with modifications, 
was applied to museum materials also. 
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Free Expression in Art 
By Lula M. Pendley 


INCE we had no easels, paint, or brushes for 

primary art work, I decided to use the 
blackboard as a medium of expression. There 
were only two requirements: not to disturb 
others and not to waste chalk. The children 
did their drawing free-hand, in free periods, 
which resulted in unstilted, varied work. 


Our Christmas Tree 
By Fern E. Borer 


HEN I had difficulty in getting a cedar 

for a Christmas tree, a large jimson 
weed was made to serve. We set it in a bucket 
of sand. Then the children wrapped the 
branches with dark green crépe paper, fasten- 
ing the ends firmly with pins. The seed burs 
were painted gold, silver, and various colors, 
and helped to make an attractive decoration. 
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Listing Sources of Material 
By Anita Pinkham 


T IS often hard to find on short notice 

material needed for reference work. To 
solve this problem, I purchased a loose-leaf 
notebook which I labeled by means of tabs 
made from oak tag with the names of the sub- 
jects I was teaching. Under these headings, I 
listed alphabetically all available material aside 
from that found in textbooks. Now, for in- 
stance, before I assign a lesson on India, I turn 
in my notebook to “Geography,” and there, 
under “I,” find that there are four articles on 
India in reference books and two stories of 
India in the library; five articles on India in my 
geography scrapbook; three illustrated steam- 
ship folders giving interesting bits of informa- 
tion about the country in my collection of 
folders; besides four good maps. As new books 
are added to the library, or as I obtain other 
material, I list it in my book at once. 








USE green paper for the 
tree and black or brown 
paper for the base. The 
festoons and plain ball and 
candle are gold; the orna- 
ments with horizontal 
stripes are blue; those with 
diagonal stripes, rose. Cut 
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WINDOW DECORATION—CHRISTMAS [REE 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 









out places on the tree 
where the ornaments show. 
Then cut pieces of col- 
ored paper and paste to 
the back of the tree, be- 
hind the cut-outs. Little 
trees will make attractive 
place cards. 
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Envelope Linings 
By Florence E. Mixer 
HRISTMAS time usually provides one 


with an abundance of colored envelope 
linings. With a supply on hand, different uses 
seem to suggest themselves as the need arises. 
Our school wanted a sign bearing the school 
name for our annual exhibition. We cut the 
letters about six inches high from heavy draw- 
ing paper and wound them with inch-wide 
strips of the colored linings in harmonizing 
shades. Then the letters were coated with shel- 
lac and mounted on a buff background. 


Fun in Spelling 
By Nellie M. Butler 


AVE the children stand in a row accord- 
ing to the alphabetical order of their 
names. The first child spells a word and adds 
a sentence or so describing or defining his 
word; as, “Italy, I-t-a-l-y. Italy is the shape 
of a boot.” The next child spells a word be- 
ginning with the last letter of his word; as, 
“Yukon, Y-u-k-o-n. Yukon is a river of 
North America.” The third child begins a 
word with the last letter of B’s word; as “never, 
n-e-v-e-r. Never is an adverb.” If a child can- 
not think of a word immediately, he goes to 
the foot of the class. 
This game develops quick thinking as well 
as proficiency in spelling and in associating 
names and facts. 


Using Old Reading Tests 
By Rose G. Leary 
NUMBER of used standard reading tests 


had accumulated in our school closet from 
the testing of previous years. Since these test 
papers were no longer of value as such, I cut 
out the pictures and corresponding words and 
phrases, and pasted them on oak tag. This ma- 
terial, placed in envelopes made of brown 
wrapping paper, was used as seatwork. 


A Substitute for Paint 
By Bertha Wright 


ALCIMINE, which is inexpensive, has 
proved an effective substitute for paint. 
Mix the calcimine with water, stirring in a little 
at a time until it is creamy. Mix the lighter 
tints with cold water and let stand at least two 
hours before using. Mix the pure colors and 
darker shades with hot water into which a little 
glue has been dissolved. Use one part of glue 
to sixteen parts of hot water. Let this stand 
overnight. 

Any of the mixtures may require a little 
thinning before using, depending upon the sur- 
face to be covered. The mixture, if put un- 
covered in a cool place, will keep for some time 
without spoiling. 

My primary children used calcimine paint 
for easel pictures, sectional bookcases and sup- 
ply cupboards made from orange crates, vari- 
ous trays, boxes, and baskets, and doll furniture 
and toys for Christmas gifts. 
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‘Club Exchange 


Nore: The Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond with one another. The insertion of a notice, there- 
fore, carries with it the obligation to acknowledge all communications promptly. Notices for the Club Exchange must be signed 


Arkansas —The seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades of Standard-Umsted High School would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in schools of the United States and its 
possessions, and in foreign countries. Standard- 
Umsted is in the heart of the Smackover Oil 
Fields. Address: Mr. George W. Harrod, Rural 
Route No. 4, El Dorado, Arkansas. 


Georgia.—The third and fourth grades of 
Center Public Schools, near LaGrange, Georgia, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, souve- 
nirs, and products with other pupils in the 
United States and its possessions, and in foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Evelyn Hammett, 
Gabbettville, Georgia. 


Georgia.—The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
of Temple Public School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and school work with children 
of the same grades in other states of the United 
States and its possessions. Address: Miss Birma 
Kirby, Temple, Georgia. 


Illinois —Miss Waneta Sedgwick and her pu- 
pils, first seven grades excepting sixth, would 
like to exchange letters, products, pictures, and 
curios with pupils and teachers anywhere. Ad- 
dress mail to Miss Waneta Sedgwick, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

Illinois—Miss Mary Louise Doyle and pupils 
of White School, all grades except the fifth and 
sixth, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with all other states in 
the United States. Address: Miss Mary Louise 
Doyle, New Salem, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils of District School No. 39 
would like to exchange letters and products with 
other schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and in Canada. Address: Miss Vernice 
Myers, Pontoosuc, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils of grades five to eight, 
Hayes School, would like to exchange letters, 
school work, and products with pupils of the 
same grades in other states or in foreign coun- 
tries. This school is in a farming district. The 
address is: Miss Catharine Hummel, Rural 
Route No. 3, Pearl City, Illinois. 


Illinois —Mr. Alfred H. Thalman and his pu- 
pils, all grades except third and fourth, would 
like to exchange products, pictures, letters, and 
school work with teachers and pupils of other 
schools in the United States and its possessions, 
and in foreign countries. The address is Tren- 
ton, Illinois. 


lowa.—Miss Berniece Bender and her pupils, 
Spaulding No. 6, Rural Route No. 3, Creston, 
Iowa, would like to exchange letters, products, 
and other items of interest with schools in the 
United States and in other English-speaking 
countries. 


lowa.--The pupils of Oneida District School 
No. 5 would like to exchange letters, products, 
pictures, and school work with pupils in other 
schools in the United States and its possessions. 
Address mail to Miss Helen Hanus, Box 133, 
Clutier, Iowa. 





by teachers themselves. 


Michigan——My pupils in the sixth grade 
would like to exchange letters, school work, pic- 
tures, products, and souvenirs with other schools 
in the United States and in foreign countries. 
We want to make a collection of at least one 
articlé from each state. Address: Miss Irma 
Louise Hiner, Chesaning, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The teacher and pupils of Gildart 
School wish to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
ucts, and other items of interest with pupils of 
other schools, any grade. Address: Miss Mertie 
Frost, Rural Route No. 7, Eaton Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of grades five and six, 
District No. 114, would like to exchange letters 
and souvenirs with pupils of the same grades in 
the United States and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Ruth E. Buck, Belview, Minnesota. 


Nebraska.—Our rural school, grades one to 
eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with any school in the United 
States or foreign countries. Address: Miss Leta 
Stulken, Rural Route No. 1, Hastings, Nebraska. 


New Hampshire—My pupils of Brick School, 
grades three to six, would like to exchange let- 
ters, school work, and pictures with other schools 
in the United States and its possessions, and in 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Mary D. 
Conner, Henniker, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey.—The fifth grade of the John J. 
Pershing School at Carneys Point would like to 
exchange letters and cards with other fifth 
grades in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Mary P. Elwell, Carneys 
Point, New Jersey. 


New Mexico—Our third, eighth, and tenth 
grades wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with schools in the United States and 
its possessions, and in foreign countries. We 
would be glad to give geographical and historical 
information concerning the “Sunshine State.” 
Address: Miss Myrtle Walker (grade three), 
and Mrs. R. C. Morgan (grades eight and ten), 
both at Floyd, New Mexico. 


New York.—Miss Marguerite Smith and pu- 
pils, all grades except second and fourth, would 
like to exchange letters, products, pictures, and 
school work with teachers and pupils in all the 
states of the United States, in Canada, and in 
other English-speaking countries. The address is 
Spencerport, New York. 


North Carolina—The pupils of grades four 
and five, North Spray School, would like to re- 
ceive products and exchange school work with 
pupils of the same grades in other schools of the 
United States and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Suemoll Alcon, Box 582, Leaksville, North 
Carolina. 


North Carolina—Mrs. Helen Moore, seventh- 
grade teacher of Macon Consolidated School, 
would like to have her grade correspond with 
Indian pupils in some Indian reservation of the 
United States. Address: Mrs. Helen Moore, 
Macon, North Carolina. 





Obio.—Miss Erma A. Johnson and pupils of 
the fifth grade would like to exchange letters, 
products, and pictures with pupils and teachers 
in all the states and outlying possessions of the 
United States, and also in Canada. Address: 
Miss Erma A. Johnson, Rural Route No. 2, 
Curtice, Ohio. 


Obio.—The pupils of Mrs. Charlotte Hall, 
Rural Route No. 7, Newark, Ohio, grades one to 
eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
products, and school work with other schools in 
the United States and its possessions, and in 
Canada. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of Mr. Emory V. 
Seaman’s rural school, grades one to eight, 
Dalmatia, Pennsylvania, would like to corre- 
spond with other schools in the United States. 


Pennsylvania—The - pupils and teacher of 
Sandstone School, all grades, would like to ex- 
change letters, products, pictures, specimens, and 
souvenirs with schools in the United States and 
its possessions, in Canada, Mexico, or any other 
foreign country. Address: Mrs. Helen F. Beara, 
Hessdale, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—The pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades, Johns Island High School, would 
like to exchange letters, products, school work, 
and souvenirs with pupils of the same grades in 
the United States and foreign countries, Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Elizabeth Marchant, Johns Island, 
South Carolina. 


South Dakota.—My pupils of grades four and 
five wish to exchange letters and products with 
other schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and in foreign countries. We wish to 
make a collection from the various states. Ad- 
dress mail to Miss Doris V. Rounds, Box L. 
Menno, South Dakota. 


Texas.—The pupils of Scott’s School, grades 
five to eight, Mr. Clyde Jones, Principal, Fla- 
tonia, Texas, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in all the states and outlying possessions 
of the United States, in Canada, and in foreign 
countries. 


Texas—My pupils of grades one to four, 
Eckman Rural School, would like to exchange 
letters, products, and souvenirs with pupils of 
the same grades in the United States and its 
possessions. Address: Miss Floye Gregory, 
Thrall, Texas. 


Texas.—Miss Lila H. Dean, Canadian, Texas, 
and her pupils of the seventh grade would like 
to correspond with pupils in foreign countries, 
especially in Europe and Australia. 


Virginia—The pupils of Amherst County 
schools, grades four to seven, wish to correspond 
with pupils in the United States, and in any 
other schools where English is written and spo- 
ken. They will be glad to furnish any informa- 
tion concerning Virginia which they are able to 
give. Any school writing to them will be rea- 
sonably sure of a reply. Address: Miss Grace 
Henslee, Supervisor of Rural Schools, Amherst, 
Virginia. 
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PLay ACTIVITIES FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


For Christmas Playtime 
By Berenice Mueller Ball 


PLayGrouND Director, Frrenps’ COMMUNITY 
ScuiooL, Wrst CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


HRISTMAS is a magic word, filled with 
joyous anticipation. Before the holidays, 
the children’s minds are on events to come. 
Fortunate is the teacher who can release their 
pent-up thoughts through games. These can 
be made as Christmas-y as plum pudding. The 
weather must be taken into consideration. In- 
door activities must be made as appealing as 
possible, while outdoor activities must be modi- 
fiable to meet school or playroom conditions, 
should the day be rainy or snowy. 

Most of the games may be used in primary 
grades. Because of their seasonal appeal, even 
the simplest games may be found surprisingly 
successful in upper grades. New variations 
may be added at the suggestion of the players 
themselves, 

Merry Christmas. One player represents old 
St. Nick. He runs around a circle of players 
whose hands are joined. He separates two 
hands, and the players run in opposite direc- 
tions. When they meet they shake hands and 
say “Merry Christmas” three times before re- 
turning to their places. St. Nick steps into one 
of the vacant places, and the first player back 
completes the circle. The one left out then 
becomes St. Nick, and the game goes on. 

Merry Christmas. One child stands before 
the group and imitates what he wants for 
Christmas. When anyone guesses correctly, the 
child nods and says “Merry Christmas,” where- 
upon the two change places, and the game con- 
tinues. 

Christmas Eve. One player is Santa. He 
selects a shop in one corner of the playing 
space. The other players are the reindeer. 
While Santa busies himself about the shop, the 
reindeer venture very close, asking him when 
they are to get ready for the big trip, when 
they are to start, and the like. He may reply 
with any day or hour, but when he says 
“Christmas Eve,” the reindeer run to their 
places (a predetermined safety line) to be 
harnessed to Santa’s sleigh. Anyone caught by 
Santa goes to the stables. The game continues 
until Santa has caught all the reindeer or unless 
he fails to catch a single reindeer after saying 
“Christmas Eve.” When this happens, he 
chooses a successor. 

Blowing Out the Christmas Candles. Place 
in a circle on the blackboard a dot (a candle) 
for each player in the row. Give each row an 
eraser. At the start signal, each child in turn 
erases (blows out) one candle. A variation is 
to have the children, as a first relay, place the 
candles in the circles; and as a second relay, to 
blow them out. 

Santa’s Workshop. Santa marks out his 
workshop in one corner of the playing space, 
while the elves line up facing his workshop, as 








be page is devoted to plans and ac- 
tivities for school parties. There ap- 
pear this month a number of games that 
will be useful throughout the entire holi- 
day season. They may be incorporated in- 
to the organized play of the group, serve 
as recreational exercises, or be used for 
entertainment at school parties. 

We shall be glad to have you send ac- 
counts of parties to Helen Miidred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the INstructTor, 514— 
§16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 
ment will be made for accepted material. 




















far from it as possible. Since Santa needs help- 
ers in order to get the toys finished on time, he 
comes halfway to the line, saying, “I’m looking 
for an elf who has —,” whereupon he describes 
a player without pointing or mentioning his 
name. The elf who is certain that he is the one 
whom Santa is describing runs and tries to en- 
ter the workshop without Santa’s tagging him. 
If he is successful, he becomes Santa. If not, 
or if he runs when Santa meant someone else, he 
goes into the shop to make toys. Whenever an 
elf succeeds in eluding Santa’s tag, all previous 
prisoners are freed, and the game is started 
anew. 

Christmas Quotations. Much of the enjoy- 
ment of this game will come from the fact that 
the children prepare the quotations themselves 
in advance. They select two-line excerpts from 
any Christmas song or poem that the class has 
learned. Each child brings in four quotations 
on separate slips of paper. Sides are chosen and 
the game progresses like a spelling bee. The 
first line of each quotation is read, and the 
player called upon is to finish it. For every 
miss, the opposing side gets one man, chosen by 
the captain. The side that gets all the players 
wins. If this game is repeated, it might be well 
to have those who miss take their seats. The 
game is a splendid way of encouraging assigned 
memorization. 

Gift Relay. The first person in each row 
writes the first letter of some wanted gift. The 
next person adds one letter, and so on. The 
players, in turn, may not guess the word that 
the first person had in mind, but they must de- 
velop a legitimate word that is a gift. When 
one word is finished, the next player starts a 
new one. The game is over when each row has 
played two rounds. The first row to finish its 
two rounds scores one point for speed. Each 
complete word counts one point. The row hav- 
ing the greatest number of points wins. This 
game is enjoyed by intermediate grades, and 
proves more fun each time that it is played. 





Christmas Party Games 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


An Opening Game. Provide as many head- 
bands as there are to be guests. Each headband 
should be lettered with the name of something 
which has to do with the Christmas season, as 
holly, Christmas tree, carol, mistletoe, greeting 
card, toy, gift, and soon. There may be sev- 
eral headbands with the same word, if desired, 
As the guests arrive, each is fitted with a head- 
band, with the name concealed from his sight. 
Each guest tries to guess from the remarks 
which are addressed to him what word is on his 
headband. Sometimes the guessing is difficult; 
and even after a guest knows the answer, the 
fun may be prolonged by playing the assigned 
part. 

Christmas-Tree Nuts. Into paper bags of 
different sizes put nuts. Some bags should 
have more than others, and some should be 
empty. Inflate all the bags and tie them to 
confine the air. Tie the bags on the Christmas 
tree. Form two lines of players. The first in 
line on each side goes to the tree, removes a bag, 
returns, and pours the contents in a pile at some 
designated spot. Thus the game goes on down 
the line until all bags have been emptied. The 
side having the largest pile of nuts is the win- 
ner. Much fun results from the deceptive ap- 
pearance of the bags. 

Christmas Pantomime. One player stands be- 
fore the rest and pantomimes something rela- 
tive to the Yuletide season, as trimming a 
Christmas tree, or the like. The first one to 
guess the action exchanges places with the first 
player, and performs another suitable panto- 
mime. The game goes on as long as interest is 
maintained. 

A variation might be to have one player 
leave the room. The others decide who or 
what the player is to represent. When he re- 
turns, they suit their actions to the idea which 
they have in mind. If the player is to bea 
Christmas candle, they might pretend to light 
it or to blow it out; if a Christmas tree, they 
might pretend to decorate it, and soon. When 
the player guesses what he represents, he chooses 
another player to take his place, and rejoins 
the group. 

Mrs. Santa Lost One of Her Children. A 
player is chosen to be Mrs. Santa Claus. She 
leaves the room. Another player is chosen to 
be the lost child, who hides, while the rest of 
the group change seats. Mrs. Santa Claus is 
then called in, and tries to tell which of her 
children is missing. If she guesses correctly, 
she takes her place in the group, and names an- 
other Mrs. Santa Claus. If she cannot discover 
which of her children is missing, she has an- 
other turn. 

This is a good game in many ways. It is well 
adapted to indoor playing; it keeps all the chil- 
dren interested all the time; and it is a suitable 
closing game for the Christmas party. 
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Picture Section 
Biographies 


Following are biographical sketch- 
es of the artists represented in the 
current Picture Section. 

The Christmas poster in colors 
is a woodcut by Norman Kent, an 


American artist known for his work | . 


in this field. He is a graduate of 
Mechanics’ Institute, Rochester, 
N.Y., and has studied at the Art 
Students’ League, New York. His 
woodcuts are in the permanent col- 
lections of art galleries in Milwau- 
kee, Baltimore, Cleveland, and 
Rochester, N.Y., as well as in the 
New York Public Library. 

Charles Webster Hawthorne, 
whose painting is shown on Plate 
Ili, is an artist and a teacher of art. 
He was born in Maine, in 1872, and 
is the owner of, and instructor in, 
the Cape Cod School of Art, Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts. He is also 
a member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. 

The English artist, Sir John 
Millais (see Plate IV), began his art 
studies at an early age. As a young 
man he became associated with 
Rossetti, Hunt, and other artists in 
forming the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. His field of endeavor includ- 
ed portrait, landscape, and genre 
painting, and illustrating. He was 
a member of the Royal Academy 
and an honorary member of several 
foreign academies. Shortly before 
his death, in 1896, he was elected 
president of the Royal Academy. 

The painting, “Madonna and 
Child, Saints and Angels,” is the 
work of Perugino, an Italian artist 
of the Renaissance. He is said to 
have studied in Florence. He was a 
contemporary of Botticelli’s, and his 
rival in painting frescoes on religious 
subjects in Rome. Perugino created 
the ideal type of Madonna, which 
found its consummation in his pupil, 
Raphael. - 

Jean Léon Gérome Ferris, whose 
painting appears on Plate VI, stud- 
ied art in Philadelphia (his birth- 
place) under his father, and later in 
Paris. His best-known works are a 
series of seventy-six paintings on 
American history of the period 
1492-1865. This collection is now 
the property of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C., and is 
hung in the Arts and Industries 
Building. 

Jessie Willcox Smith, represented 
on Plate VII, is a portrait painter of 
children and is well-known as an il- 
lustrator of children’s books. She 
was born in Philadelphia and studied 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and under Howard Pyle 
at Drexel Institute. 

The picture on Plate VIII was 
painted by E. Irving Couse, an 
American artist who has been hon- 
ored for his work both here and 
abroad. A brief biography of this 
artist appeared in the October 1932 
issue of the INSTRUCTOR. 
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Cheers / 


Crs 


When You Are Under the T.C. U. Umbrella 





What It Means to Be Under 
the T. C. U. Umbrella 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally 
disabled by accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has stopped. 


$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined to an estab- 
lished hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally 
. disabled by injuries received in an automobile 
accident and $1,000 for accidental death in 
an automobile disaster. 


$333 to $1000 (and up) for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. These indemni- 
ties are increased 10 per cent for each con- 
secutive annual renewal of the policy for not 
to exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel ac- 
cidents sustained in railroad, street 
car or steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has 
been maintained in force for one 
year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are 
also issued. 








Claim Settled in Few Days 


“No one can more fully realize than 
I now do what it means to belong to 
the T. C. U. I didn’t think I’d hear 
from my claim for perhaps a month, 
and here the welcome check arrived 
the same week I sent my report. I 
want to thank you for your fairness 
and promptness and also the personal 
interest shown in your letters.” 





Edna C. Opp, 
South Bend, Indiana. 








each school year on acount of sickness, accident or quar- 

antine. Not only do they lose pay, but they have stag- 
gering expenses to meet, such as heavy doctor bills, hospital 
bills and nurse bills, that often wipe out their savings or run 
them deeply into debt. It also means worry, which is likely 
to prolong disability. 


O NE teacher out of every five loses pay some time during 


To those who have been thoughtful enough to provide them- 
selves with adequate T. C. U. protection, sickness, accident or 
quarantine means the coming of the T. C. U. Check and the 
freedom from worry. It means that extra expenses can be met 
without using up savings and without sacrificing a vacation 
trip or other plans. The T. C. U. Check helps to make pay day 


certain. 
T. C. U. Check Stops Worry 


Grace E. Vail of Yonkers, N. Y., recently wrote: “Your 
prompt settlement of my claim for illness due to la grippe and 
laryngitis came as a genuine help in paying the doctor’s fee 
and other necessary expenses. Since I have been a member of 
T. C. U. your interest has always been prompt, fair and sym- 
pathetic. I wish every teacher were a T. C. U. member.” 


Hilda Nelmark of Bovey, Minn., wrote: “I am very well 
pleased with my T. C. U. policy. When I was ill and unable to 
perform my school duties, and also getting hospital and doctor 
bills, I received a check from the T. C.. U., which was surely a 
great help in time of need. I recommend the 
T. C. U. policy very highly to anyone.” 


Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You, too, can be sure of receiving “the check 
that cheers” by getting under the T. C. U. Um- 
brella, (joining the T. C. U.). Then when sickness, 
accident or quarantine robs you of your salary, the 
T. C. U. check will come to help pay your bills. 
Fill out the coupon today and mail for complete 
information. Your inquiry places you under no 
obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
840 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 





~ 
: FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U. 
840 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 





Address___. ree ee wail 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) J 
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A 30-day trip worth 
8 months planning 


Triv TO Hawau should be planned 
wich care. It’s bound to be just about 
the most thrilling trip of your life, And 
you want co allow plenty of time because 
you don’c want to keep sailing dates in 
Hawaii. Waikiki's clock is easily forgor- 
ten. It doesn’t seem important. You try to 
recall chose troublesome affairs you should 
be going home to worry about. Oh well— 
there'll be another ship... how do the old 
timers say “‘later’’?...mahope! 

Another swim, another saunter along 
the hibiscus crail. Lec’s cake a boat to 
Kona comorrow and troll for swordfish 
at Napoopoo. Let’s fly over to Maui or 
have an afternoon at Hanalei beach on 
Kauai. One more go at the surf board and 
hula. One more night under che coco 
palms, the moon making rainbows against 
the mountains—the sea whispering of 
nights drifting by, of other nights to come. 

Let Hawaii's tropic sunshine, its balmy 
fragrant breezes wash old gritty trouble 
out of your mind. From the moment your 
ship swings into Honolulu harbor and 
hospitable Hawaii greets you with her 





fragrant flower leis of freindship you be- 
come a new person, 


Your summer playground will bea land 
glowing with the color of a million flow- 
ers—gay crowds aboard ship and on the 
beaches. More people visit Hawaii in July 
than any other month. There'll be tropical 
fruit—papaia, bananas, lychee, mangoes, 
passion fruit. Fern jungles; plantations of 
sugar, coffee and pineapple. Volcanoes, 
scarred with freak lava flows, rise tocraters 
large enough to hold a city. 


Golf in tropical settings; swim in water 
warmer than the air; hunt, fish, ride, hike, 
explore, join in happy “‘luaus” (native 
feasts). And rest .. .where you can’t even 
remember what you came to forget. 


$275 


or less, can well cover the expense of an 
18-day round trip from the Pacific Coast 
ports of Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Vancouver. This low cost will allow: first 
class accommodations on board ship, a 
good hotel or cottage, your meals and 
sightseeing. Will you write us for proof? 


HAWAII 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 
1524 RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on re- 
quest, mail-you Pree, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For special book- 
leton Hawaii, with picture maps, send 104. 
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Christmas Gifts and Givers 


(Continued from page 56) 


(The Canned Goods arrange their 
gifts, and march off.) 
SPIRIT OF GIVING— 

And now a gift of fruit you'll 

meet, 

To make the Christmas joy com- 

plete; 

From ranch and orchard, field 

and farm, 

A gift of fruit has wondrous 

charm! 

(Apples and Oranges march up 
to the platform, and sing to the 
tune, “Buy a Broom.) 

APPLES and ORANGES— 

We come from the orchard, from 

groves we are bringing 

This fruit as a present, to scatter 

some cheer. 

These apples so rosy, as bright as 

a posy, 

For table so cozy, when Christ- 

mas is here! 


These oranges golden will joy- 

ously greet you; 

Indeed they'll be welcome for 

stockings or tree! 

A present so cheering, 

Christmas is nearing, 
All golden appearing, with glad- 
ness we see! 
SPIRIT OF GIVING— 

Apples and oranges, crimson and 

gold, 

The sunshine of summer impris- 

oned you hold. 

You've come in your colors so 

joyous and cheery, 

To brighten some shelves that 

were looking quite dreary. 

(The Apples and Oranges arrange 
their gifts and march away.) 

SPIRIT OF GIVING— 

Coffee and Cocoa, by no means 

the least, 

Have come now to cheer up the 

Christmastide feast. 

For breakfast, for supper, for din- 

ner or tea, 

They’re ready to serve us, so wel- 

come they’ll be! 

(The Coffee and Cocoa groups 
march to the platform, singing to 
the tune, “John Brown’s Body.) 
COFFEE and cocoa— 

Here we come with Cocoa and 

with Coffee, as you see, 

For the Christmas table we'll be 

welcome as can be; 

Gifts to start the Christmas Day 

with cheerfulness are we, 

Our greeting gay we bring! 

Chorus 

Wish you all a merry Christmas, 

Wish you all a merry Christmas, 

Wish you all a merry Christmas, 

A joyful Christmas all! 

SPIRIT OF GIVING— 

Coffee and Cocoa, you’re welcome 

indeed, 

For the Christmastide pantry, 

you're just what we need! 

(The Coffee and Cocoa groups 
place their gifts on the shelves and 


when 





SPIRIT OF GIVING— 

And now ere the bountiful dinner 
is spread, 

Cranberries we're 
cheery and red! 

They go with the turkey, as all 
must allow; 

We're waiting for cranberries, 
here they come now! 

(The Cranberries march to the. 

platform, and sing to the tune, 

“Yankee Doodle.”) 

CRANBERRIES— 

Before the 

spread, 

Cranberries you'll be needing, 

So with their gay and cheery red, 

The Christmas call they’re heed- 

ing! 
SPIRIT OF GIVING— 

And now in a moment or two, 

we'll be meeting 

All sorts of nice gifts with a 

Christmastide greeting! 

(Christmas Gifts—miscellaneous 
presents—come to the platform, and 
sing to the tune, “Jingle Bells.”’) 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS— 

Oh, we are Christmas gifts, 

And we have come to say, 

We'll help to bring you all 

A happy Christmas Day. 

Chorus 

Christmas gifts, Christmas gifts, 

may be large or small, 

But if given with loving hearts 

they re bringing joy to all! 

(Re peat.) 

(The Christmas Gifts arrange 
their gifts and remain on the plat- 
form. All who have taken part 
march to the platform, form «a 
group, and sing to the tune, “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp.”) 

ALL— 

There’s a time for joy and mirth, 

When there’s gladness on the 

earth, 

Happy Christmas Day its bless- 

ings will impart. 

But the greatest joy of all, 

That can be for great or small, 

Is to gladly give with true and 

loving heart! 
Chorus 

Give, oh, give, at merry Christ- 

mas, 

Help to spread the Christmas 

cheer! 

Humble though the gifts may be, 

Give them gladly, willingly, 

Give to others and the call of 

Christmas hear! 

(All march from the platform, 
led by the Spirit of Giving.) 

EpiTortaL Note: The songs mentioned in 
this play may be found in the following 
books: “The Happy Farmer,” in The Every- 
day Song Book (Chicago: The Cable Co.); 
and “Buy a Broom,” in Book of a Thousand 
Songs, by Albert E. Wier (New York: 
Mumil Publishing Co., 1922). If the latter 
book is unavailable, you may use the 
tune, “Ach! Du Lieber Augustin,” or “When 
I Was a Lady,” which is found in The Gold- 
en Book of Favorite Songs (Chicago: Hall 
& McCreary Co.). This last tune requires 
slight raodifications. “John Brown’s Body, 
“Yankee Doodle,” “Jingle Bells,” 2 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” may also be fo 
in The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Desk Set for Christmas 


(Continued from page 53) 


paper four and one-half inches 
square and a strip one-half by two 
and one-fourth inches. Crease the 
square diagonally each way from 
corner to corner. Fold one way 
through the center from side to 
side; then fold along the diagonal 
creases. Paste the strip evenly over 
the two folded edges at the back. 
Weight down each corner until dry, 
then trim the edges of the strip to fit 
the pointed top. Then decorate these 
corners. 

The penwiper requires a single or 
double four-inch equilateral triangle 
of black construction paper and two 
or three leaves of material cut 
slightly smaller. Soft woolen ma- 
terial is best, and the color harmony 
should be carried out if possible. 
Place the material evenly on the 
paper and sew along one edge with 
a long stitch of yellow yarn or floss. 
Tie at front or back, as desired. 

For the pen a quill feather, a pen 
point, and a bit of yellow sealing 
wax are needed. A large turkey 
feather answers admirably for the 
quill. The pen is fastened to the 
quill end of the feather by means of 
the melted sealing wax. Care must 
be taken to hold the pen and feather 
straight until the wax hardens. 


Any one of several methods may 
be used for the decorations. The 
designs may be made of cut paper 
and carefully pasted on each part. 
They may be painted with tempera 
colors and shellacked, or they may 
be applied with enamel paint or lac- 
quer. In the latter case the blotter 
corners and penwiper should be 
made of black oilcloth. 

On the stamp box the design 
should be placed in one corner or 
the center; on the penholder and 
the inkwell, on the front, or perhaps, 
if they are square, one on each side. 
A small unit may be placed on the 
top of the ink-bottle cork. The 
front of the penwiper and each of 
the four corners for the large blot- 
ter should be decorated. The small 
blotter holder may be either deco- 
rated on the four front corners or on 
the two back points, depending up- 
on the size of the design. : 

This project will develop ingenu- 
ity in finding the articles needed; 
practice with different varieties of 
paint; accuracy in measuring, cut- 
ting, and folding; skill in following 
directions; independent thought in 
choosing a color harmony; origi- 
nality in creating the design; and 





genuine pleasure in making a gift. 





“Madonna della Tenda” —Raphael 


(Continued from page 15) 


In Leonardo he found psycho- 
logical understanding. He gained 
from Michelangelo a knowledge of 
anatomy; and a depth of feeling 
from Fra Bartolommeo. 

Though Raphael had thought 
himself very well equipped, he 
found that his style was out of date, 
and so the first two years in Florence 
he spent in studying, trying to gain 
realism in his painting. He was 
never a copyist. He borrowed 
freely, but the borrowed figure or 
idea, through his gracious style and 
ever-increasing power as a drafts- 
man, took on an individuality of 
its own. To Michelangelo he looked 
for strength of drawing and power 
of rendering, but the two men had 
little in common. The natural 
humility of Raphael was never felt 
by Michelangelo. It was this quality 
that gave the Umbrian his charm as 
a man and his greatest-power as an 
artist. 

When Raphael was called to 
Rome, in 1508, to decorate the halls 
and chambers of the Vatican, he 
worked with Michelangelo, who was 
at the same time decorating the 
Sistine Chapel, but even this great 
interest did not bring the two men 
together. The former was sociable, 
dearly beloved, and generous; the 
latter, lonely, sensitive, and proud. 

To visit the Vatican is to come 
face to face with many of Raphael’s 
greatest works, Of his magnifi- 





cent frescoes dealing with law, 
poetry, philosophy, and_ religion, 
the best known and the worthiest 
of study are “La Disputa” and 
“The School of Athens.” On the 
ceiling of the Loggia are the fifty- 
two pictures of biblical subjects 
known as Raphael’s Bible; and the 
tapestries in the Sistine Chapel 
were made from his cartoons. 

Every day was occupied with 
carrying out orders from the pope 
and the nobility and from wealthy 
and influential citizens, and his 
studio was filled with eager, admir- 
ing pupils. 

Raphael is best loved for his 
Madonnas. Each is endowed with 
a matronly sweetness and a natu- 
ralness of expression. In all his 
paintings we find a simplicity, a 
fine feeling for design, a spacious- 
ness, and a gracious dignity. 

The world knows and values 
best the following: “Sistine Ma- 
donna,” “Madonna of the Chair,” 
“Madonna del Gran’ Duca,” “La 
Belle Jardiniére,” “Madonna of the 
Goldfinch,” “Madonna Tempi,” 
“Cowper Madonna,” “Madonna 
in the Meadow,” and “Madonna 


della Tenda.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Gardner, Helen: Art through the 
Ages (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1926). 
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LET 


SKEEZIX 


HELP YOU 
TEACH THE 
TOOTH-BRUSHING 
HABIT 





Children quickly learn to brush their teeth every day, through this 
amusing and instructive contest: 

We give you 24 Skeezix’s Tooth-Brushing Calendars or Charts 
free. Each child takes one home and marks on it the days on which 
he brushes his teeth. 

At the end of a month, say, the Calendars or Charts are brought 
in, and the child with the best record receives, as a prize, a Skeezix 
holder for his tooth brush and his tooth paste tube. This holder is 
made of strong tin, and displays the amusing figure of Skeezix, in 
full colors. It is also free. 

(In case of a tie, you can award the holder to that child among 
the winners who has the neatest chart.) 

Here’s what we send you: 


12 School Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes for $1.20 
(which you sell to the children) 


24 Skeezix Tooth-Brushing Calendars or 
Charts 


* . 7 1 Skeezix holder (which you award as prize 
to the most faithful tooth-brusher) 


1 Teacher’s Booklet: *“*Good Teeth”’ 


Send the coupon today. Set this contest going among your pupils. 
They'll find it all kinds of fun! They'll try like anything to win that 
Skeezix holder. And without even realizing that brushing the teeth 
is work, they'll learn to do it regularly! 

The tooth brushes and the free material come wrapped together 
in a compact package. And there is no limit to the number of pack- 
ages you can order! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


— 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts. 
I enclose check, money order, or 


Name. 





cash (NOT stamps) for $ 


Please send me 





pack- 


ages, each containing 12 School Pro- 


Address- 





phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes (at $1.20 
the dozen); 24 Skeezix Tooth-Brush- 
ing Calendars, free; 1 Skeezix holder 


City State. 





for tooth brush and tooth te 
tube, free; and your teacher’s La 
let, “Good Teeth,” free, 
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ARE YOU TRUSTING TO LUCK? 


FEW OF US CAN AFFORD A LONG 

SIEGE OF ILLNESS. MOST OF US 
CAN NOT. WE GO ALONG DAY AFTER 
DAY HOPING THAT OUR GOOD LUCK 
WILL CARRY US THROUGH—AND OFTEN 
IT FAILS. 


TEACHERS WHO CAN NOT AFFORD 

TO BE ILL WE OFFER A TIME-TESTED 

AND INEXPENSIVE PLAN OF PROTEC- 
TION WHICH— 


PAYS FOR ALL DISEASES — 

COVERS ACCIDENT AND QUARAN- 
TINE DISABILITY AS WELL— 

PROTECTS YOU THE YEAR 'ROUND— 

IS NON-CANCELLABLE NO MATTER 
HOW MANY TIMES WE PAY YOU— 

REQUIRES NO MEDICAL EXAMINA- 
TION TO JOIN— 


TH PROTECTION LIKE THIS, AT LOW 
COST, YOU NEED NO LONGER TRUST 
TO LUCK — YOU ARE REALLY SAFE IN 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 








Educators Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
PROTECT | Please send, with no obligation to me, the explanation USE 
YOUR. of this low-cost protection. THIS 
SELF LT OL OE 
2 5 en STATE 
1-12-82 
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Mather, F. J.: History of Italian 
Painting (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 

Powers, H. H.: The Art of Flor- 
ence (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1918). 
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“Madonna della Tenda” —Raphael 


(Continued from page 63) 


Whitcomb, Ida: Young People’s 
Story of Art (New York; 
Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 1906), 
Epitoriat Note: The January cover 

painting, “Franklin Selling His Ballads 

on the Streets of Boston,” by Mills, will 
be the subject of Miss Eckford’s next 
picture study lesson. 








the Christ Child and of the lives of 
the saints. 

The children knew that they 
would need a stained-glass window 
for the cathedral scene. Around 
this the whole stage set would be 
built. They studied pictures in 
magazines and books to gain an idea 
of how a medieval stained-glass 
window looked. The teacher sent 
to the children’s department of the 
| Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, for the story-hour bulle- 
tin, “Hans and the Jesse Window.” 
'This told the story of making 
stained glass in the early medieval 
period. 

It was decided that each child 
should make a small picture show- 
ing his conception of the stained- 
glass window above the altar where 
| Little Brother placed the silver piece. 








means of lead, and told the story of | 


A Christmas Window 


(Continued from page 44) 


represent the lead, and then the 
colors. The children had learned 
that in medieval windows, blue, 
green, violet, red, and amber were 
used; and it was the fine placing of 
these, one against another, that pro- 
duced the rich, jewel-like appearance 
of many colors. Therefore the 
children limited themselves to these 
five colors. 

| All the pictures were exhibited 
for class criticism, and the three best 
ones were selected to be enlarged for 
the big window over the altar. One 
child had drawn the best angels; 
another child’s Madonna was best; 
|and a third had shown Joseph and a 
‘lamb in his design. The children 
were to put the outstanding parts 
of their work into one design. 
There were many other good pic- 
tures which the children thought 
would group well together as nar- 


























Entertainment Books 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, 
plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 





| | Qemmnee Page 











Bea |! ercises included in this book are so 
N | varied in length and character that 

1 | | they furnish everything essential | | 

iI}! | to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 

| i} | gram. Material is provided for 
‘—terr—|| varying numbers and different ages | | 


and all of the exercises and plays 
have been successfully produced in 
the schoolroom. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 


By Florence R. Signor. 
compilation of recitations, 
exercises, dialogues and plays for 


A 


new 


The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all 


few standard favorite poems, 
all new and original. 
plays and dialogues included are: 
dramatization of Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol; Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christ- 
mas Tree; Mother Goose’s Visit to Santa Claus ; 
Santa on Poverty Row; The Christmas Message ; 
The New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Work- 
shop, ete. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this 
book health | are pr ted 
in entertainment form. The 19 se- 
lections included are suitable for 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying in 
length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They are char- 
acterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of produc- 
tion is also a feature; the scenery 
is easily arranged and the costumes 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
abundant material for New Year's, 
Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birth- 
day. Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
May Day, Mother’s Day and Peace 
Day. The material consists of quo- 
tations, recitations, verses for fa- 
miliar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays. Also direc- 
tions for setting up a Maypole. with 
diagrams for winding the pole and 
for dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


are 














are simple. 





SPECIAL OFFER: Any THREE of the above Entertainment Books for $1.00, Postpaid. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 








songs, | 


the celebration of the Christmastide. | 


grades and, with the exception of a | 


Among the | 





Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 
a very fine collection of Yuletide | 
songs, plays and recitations ar- | 
ranged as follows: Part I—Reci- | 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. | 
Part IlI—<Acrostics. Part IV— | 
Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
| V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 
the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be 
used with a small or large number in the cast. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis 
N. Bugbee and others. Eleven de- 
lightful little Christmas Plays prin- | 
cipally adapted for younger pupils. | 
The titles are: Christmas Secrets; | 
The Real Santa Claus; Christmas 
Joys and Christmas Toys; What 
Santa Brought; An Interview with 

Santa Claus; The Truly Believers; 
The Lost Reindeer ; In the Palace of 














Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack 
Frost; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa 
Cleus. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first 
part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of “The | 
Pied Piper” which is suited to any | 
general program. Some of the 
plays “act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flowers, 
dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and | 
fairy tale characters, and grown persons. 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 








Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools | 

By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a | 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of 
the selections are intensely humor- 
ous; some are serious, but with 
happily chosen themes that are 
sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dia- 
logues to thirty minute plays. 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 





The best pictures would be enlarged | row panel windows, one on either 





to use in the play. 

The making of a stained-glass 
window design, or cartoon (the 
term used for a drawing that is to 
be worked out in stained glass, tap- 
estry, or the like), is rich in possi- 
bilities for teaching appreciation of 
medieval craftsmanship, designing 
within a given space, figure draw- 
ing, and simple color relations. 
The first two lessons were formal in 
their plan. The problem of the size 
and design of the window was dis- 
cussed. The children concluded 
from their observation of stained- 
glass windows in pictures that an 
arched window gave a feeling of 
height and beauty. They saw also 
that they would want to use 
costumes of biblical times. There- 
fore, in drawing the figures in their 
designs, beauty of line would be ex- 
pressed in the folds of the garments. 

Each child drew the shape of his 
window on unprinted newspaper 9 
by 12 inches. In this shape he drew 


| very lightly the figures, being care- 
ful to see that they filled the space. | 
| The teacher showed copies of Christ- 


mas pictures, such as “Madonna of 
the Chair,” “Madonna della Tenda,” 
and “Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael; 
and “Madonna and Angels,” by Fra 
Angelico. These were excellent for 
line, and helped the children in 
grouping their figures. “Angels’ 
Heads,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was used by several of the children. 

After the drawings were satisfac- 
tory, the next step was to put in the 
large, dark, crayon lines that would 


side of the large window. 

| The next question concerned 
|what materials to use. Brown 
wrapping paper that was not too 
heavy and poster paint applied with 
large paintbrushes were decided up- 
on. One child suggested using oil 
paints thinned with turpentine, but 
that was considered too expensive. 
A cream window shade or unprinted 
newspaper might have been used. 
Clear celluloid painted with lac- 
quers makes a fine material, but is 
expensive. Very fine reproductions 
of stained glass may be made from 
heavy Japanese tracing paper, with 
beaver-board frames to suggest lead 
work. 

The paper for the window, 

measuring 36 by 52 inches, was 

thumb-tacked to the blackboard. 
| The three children sketched in their 
design with charcoal, and painted it, 
doing the work in free periods. For 
the rest of the class there were the 
following problems, in addition to 
the making of the panel windows. 

Making from colored cambric 
two banners with medieval designs 
painted on with poster paints. 

Making an altar, with their read- 
ing table as a foundation. 

Making large candles (broom- 
handles nailed into large blocks of 
wood). <A bit of orange tissue 
paper gave the effect of flame. 

Making two gothic columns by 
stretching brown paper from the 
floor of the edge of the stage to the 
ceiling, thus creating a proscenium 
and carrying out the idea of “stone 
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A Christmas Window 


(Continued from page 64) 


columns and dark passages, and a] Lord, K.: “Yuletide Rose,” The Lit- 


grand entrance.” 


“Let’s use screens to make our 


tle Playbook (New York: Duf- 
field & Co.). 


hut,” suggested one boy, and so|McFadden, E. A.: Why the Chimes 


three large folding screens were 


placed together, to give the effect of 
a small room with bare walls. 
Spaces left between the screens 
made the openings for a door and 
window. A tall, narrow table 
served as the frame for the fireplace. 
This was the center of interest for 
the room. Around it Pedro and 
Little Brother sat listening to Uncle 
Franz tell about the chimes. 

The children felt they could not 
show the bit of outdoor scene. They 
thought best to have the old woman 
come to the door to ask “a crumb 
of bread and a bit of warmth.” 
In placing her before the fire and 
having the fireplace in the relative 
position of the altar in the cathedral, 
the idea of Pedro's gift could be 
more beautifully brought out. 

Changing scenes meant folding 
the screens and removing the fire- 
place, a table, and a chair. In doing 
this, the screens at the right and 
left were placed at the front of the 
stage as a curtain, and then were 
carried off. The congregation for 
the cathedral scene sat at the back 
of the auditorium and walked down 
the aisle, to give the feeling of great 
distance. 

The entire performance had all 
the quality of a child’s interpreta- 
tion of this beautiful story. Simple 
costumes suggesting the medieval 
period were fashioned from shawls, 
skirts, coats, coverlets, and sheets. 
A rich lady’s dress was made from 
sateen. The king’s robe was a 
purple coat trimmed with cotton, 
to give the impression of ermine. 

This was a problem that brought 
the children spiritual, intellectual, 
and artistic growth. It was not 
just giving a play, but living a part, 
being medieval craftsmen, nobles, 
and peasants, and doing it so well 
that those who saw and listened 
lived with them. 

If the children give a play that 
has been written by someone else, let 
their creativeness show in the stage 
designing, the costumes, and the 
simple dramatic interpretations. 
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Wenceslaus,” Pearl Story Book 
(New York: Duffield & Co.). 

Smith, E. S., and Hazeltine, A. L: 
“Child Born in Bethlehem,” 
Christmas in Legend and Story 
(Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Stod- 


dard, 1915). 


Epitor1aL Note: The photograph illus- 
trating this article shows one of the designs 
made by the fourth- and fifth-grade pupils 
of Stevens School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs, George Starr, teacher. 











eclalmed, 


the outstanding portable typewriter 
of all time 





SMITH CORONA 


now equipped with a new type face 
especially designed for teachers 


SIGHT SAVER 
It is particularly well 
adapted to elementary 
school work especially 
Since it cuts remarkably 
fine stencils. It is al- 
so ideal for writing La- 
bels, Addresses or Noti- 
ces. 


“SIGHT-SAVER” is a new type face just 
developed for sight conservation classes 
—extra large, maximum legibility and a 
good stencil cutter. The coupon will 
bring samples of the work, 


Every teacher should have a GOOD 
typewriter—it is an important tool of the 
profession—it exemplifies aggressive- 
ness, alertness and teaching efficiency. 
These things mean much in times like 
these when not only advancement but 
carrying on in one’s position is depend- 
ent upon evidence of a superior grasp 
of teaching fundamentals. 


The purchase of a Smith-Corona is more 
than a good investment—it is the best 
kind of employment insurance, You can 
easily afford one on our payment-out-of- 
income plan of only $6.50 a month. 
Send in the coupon now if you have an 
old machine—it can be traded in—but 
clip the coupon anyway and receive free 
this interesting material. 

Ask your dealer to show you the new 
Sterling Model Smith-Corona. It is an 
entirely new kind of typewriter—the 
floating Smith shift and the Piano Key 
action give it the feel and touch of the 
big office machine, yet it is still portable. 


— 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC. 
51 Madison Ave., Dept. 11L, New York, N. Y. 


(J 


Fe cintsncspiecnnpaves 


Please send samples of Sight-Suver type and free booklet on the new Smith-Corona. 
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over the holidays 


...and a warm safe 
way to make the trip 


@ “THE YEAR'S best value in travel!” 

. say thousands of teachers who 
have used Greyhound buses for trips 
in spring, summer and fall. 


@ But Greyhound is double value at the 
holiday season, when dollars are so 
precious for gifts, and there’s aThanks- 
giving or Christmas trip to make. 
Going this way you'll save three dollars 
out of every ten ... enjoy healthful 
heat ... travel with perfect assurance, 
while your own car is safely stored. 


@ Most liberal of all return and stop- 
over privileges...service to all America, 
Surely, Greyhound is the wise choice for 
your holiday trip! 


Information Offices: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . . East 9th and Superior 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... .. 9 Main Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... Broad Street Station 
KANSAS City, MO...... 917 McGee Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 509 6th Ave., North 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. . . Pecan & Navarro Sts. 


NEW YORK CITY... ...46- Nelson Tower 
CHARLESTON, W. VA... . . 601 Virginia Street 
LEXINGTON, KY. ....... 801 N. Limestone 


CINCINNATI, OHIO ... 
MEMPHIS, TENN. .... 
RICHMOND, VA. ... . 412 East Broad Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . . 400 N. Ramport Street 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO . 1004 Security Building 


‘GREYHOUND 


. 109 East 7th Street 
« 146 Union Avenve 


4#t€4 





INTERESTING BOOKLETS ON BUS TRAVEL | 


Send the coupon to nearest office, listed above, for 
16 page educational, pictorial booklet “Down the 
Highway," or descriptive folders covering; Central 
Fast, NewYork and New England 0, Pacific Coast 0, 
West and Southwest 0, Northern Lakes 0; South 
Atlantic 0, Central South 0. [Check which one]. Jor 
down here any particular trip in which you are interested 





Name —._ a 





Address Ls 























THE INSTRUCTOR 


Seventh-Grade Arithmetic Drills and Tests 


(Continued from page 47) 


Il. Subtract (value for each, 10)— 
1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 

34567 2812 18967 8987 30041 

12348 1908 9764 1289 18965 





Il. Multiply (value for each, 25)— 
1, 2. 
874 386 
S848 
IV. Divide (value for each, 25)— 
Be y & 
48) 43845 27) 63879 
| V. Add (value for each, 15)— 
1. 2. 3. 
4 67% 16% 
54% 3% 9% 
VI. S Sebtvect ct (value for for each, 15)— 
1. 2. 3. 
12% 16% 11% 
8% 9, 2% 





VII. Multiply (value, 15 « 15 each) — 
1. 2. 


834 X6% 154%4X8% 
VIL. ae (value for eack, 20)— 
2. ae 


84-22% 19+4% 16%> 

The following drill test nc 
for checking. The total time for, 
and score of, a test with checking 
is twice the amount without check- 
ing. ‘The total time for this test, 
including checking, is 16 minutes; 
total score 780. 
I. Add (value for each, 60)— 


1. 2. 
678 654 
347 980 
582 145 
976 877 
654 324 
119 87 
764 788 
665 908 
Il. Subtract (v ‘(value fore -/_ 20)— 
1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
5643 7865 5432 8700 7654 
1234 987 1876 998 5678 





“Ill. Multiply oe om each, 50)— 


297 yes 
. 
IV. Divide (value for each, 50)— 
1, 2. 
76)76543 48) 23456 
V. Add (value for each, 30)— 
1. 2. 3. 
8% 5% A 
4% 7% 5% 
VI. Subtract (value fe is each, 30)— 
2 3. 
s% 9% 12% 
2% 54% 6% 


VII. 1. Multiply (value, 30 —- 


8% 5% 8% X 75 8X 4% 
VIII. Divide (value for each, 30)— 

1. 2. 3. 
15%+4% 435 7%-% 


Key To TEsts 





Exercises on the Fundamentals— 
1. 
1. 2%. 2. 3%. 3. 3%. 4. 4%o. 
$..2°%5. 6.37%. 7. 12%. 





8. 3%. 9. 1%s3. 10. 27%3. 
11. 17% 12. A og 13. 1%. 
14. 1%4. | * 87/49. 16. 2%. 
17. 11%. 18. 11347 19. 1%7. 
20. 1254;. 21..4%7. 22. 31%7. 
23. 547. 24. 3%z. 
Il. 
1. 220. 2. 266. 3. 203. 4. 274. 
5. 216. 
Ill. 
1. 5029. 2. 4115. 
IV. 
1.7056. 2.1309. 3. 1971. 
4, 6000. 5. 5589. 
V. 
1. 68651. 2.37539. 
VI. 
1. 806%7. 2. 3777747. 


Common Fractions— 


I 

1. 1%. 2. 5%. 3. 10%. 
Il. 

l. Ha. 2. 2%. 3. 3% 0. 
Ill. 

1. Yo. 2. 87%. 3. 34%. 
IV. 

1. 554. 2.1%. 3. 5%. 

Decimal Fractions— 

I. 


93312. 2. 27.54. 3. .36792. 





4. 572.46. 5. 40.584. 6. 6.804. 
7. 75.24. 8. 365.75. 9. 146160. 
10. 4.1516. 11. 269.56. 12. .15768. 
Il. 
1. .035. 2. .025. 3. 2.01. 
4 2.9083.. %. 2. & $2. F. OO8S. 
8.1.8. 9.191 10. 57950. 11..408. 
12. .371. 
Drill Tests— 
i. 
1. 3306. 2. 2656. 
Il. 
1. 22219. 2.904. 3. 9203. 
4. 7698. 5. 11076. 
Iil. 
1. 50692. 2. 18528. 
IV. 
1. 913%6. 2. 2365%. 
V. 
1. 13%. 2. 10%2. 3. 251%o. 
VI. 
1. 3%. 2. 6%. 3. 9%5 
VIL. 
1. 58%. 2. 129%. 
VIII. 
1. 3%46. 2. 4%. 3. 18%. 
A 
1. 4785. 2. 4763. 
Il. 
1. 4409. 2. 6878. 3. 3556. 
4. 7702. 5. 1976. 
Iil. 
1. 43056. 2. 45588. 
IV. 
1. 10071446. 2. 488%. 
V. 
1. 13%. 2. 13%42. 3. 131%s5. 
VI. 
1. 2%. 2. 34%. 3. S%o. 
VIL. 
1. 49%. 2. 69%.6. 3. 39%. 
VIII. 
1. 3%. 2. 16%. 3. 20%. 


| feed 5 or 6 persons. 
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What Sauerkraut 
Means for Teachers 


HE thousands of new teachers 

who began their important du- 
ties this fall, are naturaliy anxious 
to keep their pupils in prime physical 
condition. Instructors and doctors 
well know that children improperly 
nourished, lack alertness, spirit, am- 
bition and vitality and are backward 
in their work and studies. Diet 
study has therefore become a part of 
the school curriculum, and knowledge 
of the elements of “the balanced ra- 
tion,” an essential step in education, 


In that “balanced ration” Sauer- 
kraut—succulent, wholesome,  eco- 
nomical Sauerkraut—has an enviable 
place. “Sauerkraut,” writes a die- 
tetic authority, (and this will inter- 
est the teachers) “is now accepted as 
one of the best regulative and cor- 
rective foods. Pasteur, Metchnikoff 
and others have proved that its lactic 
ferments tend to keep the intestines 
free from toxic germs; and we all 
know that if the intestines are in a 
healthy condition, the body is likely 
to be in harmony therewith. That is 
especially true of the young. It has 
bulk for bowel action and mineral 
salts for the blood, teeth and bones, 
Those mineral salts include iron, 
phosphorus and  calcium—calcium 
lacking in so many other foods. 


“Since you are interested in the 
young, let me refer to its vitamins— 
especially to its Vitamin C, now be- 
lieved to be a preventative of dreaded 
pyorrhea. That is glory enough for 


' one single food.” 


But that is not the whole story of 
Sauerkraut. May we again call at- 
tention to its value from an economic 
point of view? One quart can, or in 
bulk, costing only a few cents, will 
And the author- 
ity for that is the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Recommend it, therefore, for the 
menu every other day. It will not 


only be welcomed for its succulent 
goodness, but for its corrective ef- 
fects as well. 


When you buy 
Sauerkraut, however, 
see that can or con- 
tainer bears the em- 
blem printed here- 





with. It means 
Sauerkraut of First 
Quality. Send, too, 


for our Free booklet, “Sauerkraut as 8 
Health Food,” containing 49 ways of pre- 
paring it. Teachers may have as many 
copies as they can judiciously use. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


| 1-12-82 
. The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 


Please send me porigets 
| your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 





copies of 


Food,” with 1 tested recipes. I am a 
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HE one 
feature 
which im- 
jeony all 
who come 
here is that— 

in all the Al- 
lerton offers 
there is an atmosphere of dignified 
home life that immediately sets it 
apart as an ideal place to live... 
and an equally ideal place to enter- 
tain a guest for lunch or dinner. 


Write for booklet— 





* 


THE ALLERTON 


New York’s Club Residence 
Sor Women 


130 EAST 57TH STREET 


« Grace B. Drake, Manager » 














Chalk Dust Foe to 
Complexion? - 


Use Rejuvene 


Many teachers find air laden with chalk dust in 
the class room harmful to the complexion. It 
dries the skin, clogs the pores and often results in 
pimples, blackheads and a sallow, muddy skin. 
Close confinement day after day, continual strain 
and responsibility, overwork the tiny muscles and 
nerves in the underlying tissues causing prema- 
ture lines that soon develop into deep wrinkles. 
Rejuvene stimulates circulation, renews the elas- 
ticity of the skin, thoroughly cleanses the pores, 
leaving the skin soft, clear and lovely. Not a 
cream, not a clay, no massaging or dieting. 
Send for free brochure describing in detail the 
care of the skin and the amazing history of 
Rejuvene. If your dealer cannot supply, write us. 
Money back guarantee. 

REJUVENE, 317 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 





















IVE HOSIERY~; 
THE PERFECT GIFT! 
Women’s full fashioned, first quality, utility 
chiffon or semi-service, all silk, run stops, picot 
tops, high twist dull lustre, reinforced wearing WJ 
points, newest shades of brown, taupe, beige or 
gunmetal. $1 value, 75cpr.; 3 prs. $2.00. § 
Super-sheer of filmy lovelin finest features, 
all colors. $1 pair, Regular sizes. Real values. r é 
fine quality make these excellent gifts. If interested 
in men’s or other kinds of women’s hose, write me. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

THE SHOPPER, 2230 Victoria Drive, DAYTON, 0. 
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Nothing you can give your pupils 
this Christmas will please them more 
than Individual Name Pencils. BE 
SURE that they are stamped in 
Genuine 18 Karat Gold which is 
Non-Fading and Non-Tarnishing. 
See Page Seven—Adv. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage 
because of their training and education. Hundreds 
Post depression appointments coming. These have 
big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. D245, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for free list of positions for teachers, and 
full particulars telling you how to get them. 


Now Let Your Pupils Paint Their 
Christmas Cards and Gifts 


We offer a new line of black and white designs for hand 
coloring—24 Christmas Cards graded to suit the interest 
and skill of children from first grade to high school—alxo 
simple gifts uiring only to be colored, cut and folded. 
Designed rn experience in school art classes, to meet 
aneed often felt in all schools. Good material for school 
bazaars. $1.00 brings you a sample set, A 2 cent stamp 
brings illustrated folder. (Designs by Ruth Crooks). 

PEERLESS ART COMPANY, Marion, Indiana. 


FREE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


An 265 attractive Christmas cards in gift 
U ual box Free with each order of 40 boxes of 
nus Christmas pencils. See 
Offer 














Persona] Name 
advertisement on page 11. 














Wedding wire. 


4. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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Buddy’s Christmas 
Candy 


(Continued from page 26) 


DAN—Yes, it is time we were all 
in bed. I am going too. Good- 
night. (He goes out.) 

(All leave, yawning and saying 
“good-night,” except Anna and 
Buddy. They want to see Santa 
Claus.) 

ANNA—I am sleepy, but I am go- 
ing to wait to tell Santa what I 
think about candy. 

BUDDY—I am going to wait, too. 
I want him to leave some candy for 
me. 
(There is a sound of sleigh bells 
outside. Santa Claus enters. He be- 
gins to unload his pack, and hangs 
sacks of candy on the tree. He does 
not see the children, as he is very 
much occupied with his work.) 

ANNA (coming up timidly)— 


Santa! I want to say something 
to you. 

SANTA—What! You're not abed 
yet! 


ANNA—No. I sat up to tell you 
not to leave any candy. Children 
shouldn’t eat candy. 


SANTA—Shouldn’t eat candy! 
Dunder and Blitzen! Where did 
you get that notion, my little 
lady? 


| 





ANNA—From the health rules I 


learned at school. 

sANTA—Health rules! 
say that children 
candy? 

ANNA—They say children should 
eat fruit and vegetables and drink 
milk. 

SANTA—And you don’t want me 
to leave you any candy at all this 
Christmas? 

spupDY—I do, Santa! I don’t want 
Christmas without candy! Please 
leave me heaps! 

SANTA (laughing and patting 
Buddy on the back)—Well, well, 
my boy. Maybe you haven’t been 
studying health rules in school as 
Anna has. 

BpupDY—Oh, yes, I know all about 
health rules. I eat vegetables and 
fruit and drink milk. Don’t I look 
healthy? 

SANTA—Yes, you do. You surely 
do, my boy. 

BuDDY—But I eat candy, too. So 
if the others don’t want any candy, 
you can leave it all for me. I like 
candy. 

(Santa chuckles, takes the sacks 
of candy from his pack, and piles 
them in front of Buddy. Santa goes 
out. Buddy starts picking up the 
sacks, calling “thank you” after 
Santa. Anna approaches and looks 
wistfully at the candy. The other 
children come back silently into the 
room.) 

ANNA—That candy looks so good! 
A little won’t hurt us. 

(She takes a sack, and each of the 
other children does likewise, going 
out with smiling faces.) 


Do they 


shouldn’t eat | 

















Foot comfort can come only from shoes 
that fit perfectly. That is why so many 
teachers always wear 


ENNA JETTICKS 


They fit! Made in 189 sizes and widths, 
1 to 12, AAAAAA to EEE there is a 
smart, attractive model for any foot. At 
thrift prices 


$440 


"an 


It’s truer than ever, “You Need No 
Longer Be Told That You Have An 
Expensive Foot.” 


and 


Enna Jettick Melodies 
every Sunday’ eve- 
ning over WJZ and 
associated NBC ssta- 
tions. 





CARRIE :—a tailored tongueless tie, 
in black or brown kid also patent 
$5.00. 


LITA :—a dainty center buckle, rep- 
tile trim, in black or brown kid also 
patent $4.40. 





ENNA JETTICK 
Ausurn, N. Y. 


With no obligation to me, please send more information about your shoes, also 
name and address of nearest dealer. 
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The Jolly Christmas Toys 
| Now...a text that actually|™:J°!" y 
; : ; ‘ : (Continued from page 21) 
. MRS. SANTA CLAUS—How d. 
| gives pupils an Incentive |..." ~*~ ns 
; t b H | t h — do you do, Mrs. Santa the 
Claus? 
: 0 e ea Y BEAR—Gr-r-r-r. a 
BROWN DOG—Bow-wow. Bow- stri 
wow. 
MY HEALTH HABITS =n = 
WHITE RABBIT—(Jumps three ing 
, 4 books for the 1 d ae d Th 
’ ooks for the lower grades SANTA—AIl ready for the dance!| 6 ill to Men” h 
: Including ‘‘Our Health Habits’’ for the teacher) (4! dance the Virginia Reel. Di- pone es : a 
A series that makes good health desir- things that promote good health a de- | rections for the dance follow.) toy. Giheund good willes all~and rais 
able . . .a text or supplementary sirable and enjoyable experience. Along | Form two lines, facing each other. the opportunity to combine both all j 


reader that instead of saying “don’t do 
this and don’t do that’”—surrounds the 


by using Christmas Seals. For T 


with this series comes a teacher’s guide , Boys are on one side and girls on the| 
y _— Christmas Seals help prevent, find, 


“Our Health Habits,” which outlines 


. subject with a vital, dynamic interest all the material and gives the teacher | other. Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus| and curetuberculosisallyearround. like 
' = — pas — = copeemns any ay ny aid in presenting this sub- | are at the head of the lines. Use oa ap ad ~ = — bent 

; at pupils take to it as they would to ject to her pupils. : mas packages, gifts,cardsand letters, 
some fascinating pastime. ap Top boy and bottom girl forward and Met 8 Gesinens correspond- The 
Triple Authorshi Get All The Facts |and back. ence proclaim,“Good healthtoall.” airp. 

Pp AU rs Ip on the novel way health has been raised Top girl and bottom boy same. 

The authors, Whitcomb, Beveridge and from the commonplace and made a T | d THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL roon 
Townsend—a supervisor of health edu- worthy attainment—how care of teeth, | op couple (Mr. and Mrs. Santa ” pecan high 
cation, a superintendent and a teacher cleanliness, and eating of proper foods | Claus) join hands and dance down whil 
respectively, have given this subject an become habitual in a program that | ihe middle to end of lines. Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS the : 


interest that comes natural to the child, 
because good health has been made definite health goal. Use the convenient | All move up one place. 


| + 
more attractive... and the doing of coupon. Top boy and bottom girl forward, Song] for free catalog doll 


r A A CS ST See wane. eae ee eres a ‘take right hands, turn around, and 


keeps the child happily pursuing a 















































































































RAND McNALLY & COMPANY hack to places. JEWELRY—CASH OR CREDIT § 
| Dept. IH12, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. | Top girl and bottom boy same. Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry .. Cotalog Gives “Dy 
’ 270 Madison Avenue, New York; 559 Mission Street, San Francisco. To le down the middle to ae Full Particulars of 

| Please send me without any obligation whatsoever, the complete facts about your “MY I} P — nieces . Wor AH Our EasyCreditPian s Edn: 
HEALTH HABITS.” ‘end of lines. Rxti— No. 972— Solid 18-K © d 
\ | Wa white gold wedding wad 
| meme All move up one place. I< ring, 5 blue white® clasp 
-- enema _eeemmemeemneniennene Top b : lf d W\S Diamonds. . $18.75 5p 
Address | op boy an ttom girl forward, No. 884— Five blue= keep 
| ae aaeneneneimameieenaeniinn oon || circle round each other back to pa A pe eptert in ti 
| School —$—_____—_— . amma back, and backward to places. ean ring, wag agi T 
. FTIS JEWELRY CO. : Dept. G-9 ‘ 
[_ Position. (ciliata ial a bea Salas Top girl and bottom boy Same. | 30 N. State Street Chicago, Ilineis J With 
—-—— Top couple down the middle to Dog: 
send ine ARN MONEY| fe 
move up one place. ours 
: Repeat from beginning until Mr. AT HOME ond 
Supplementary Readers and Classics _|}) and Mrs. Santa Claus are at top of | JF ¥0U,con mate is to $50 weet in oa] ders 
lines again. No experience needed. No eee straig 
a instruct to- 
ly . Countermarch, so that Mr. and geanen aod aoe con wk week, CUE sible. 
at ess an ~2 rice | Mrs. Santa Claus are at bottom of| § °T ee eee COMPANY Lad. same 
| lines. They hold up hands, forming 116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can, with 
r To even up our stock of 10 cent Supplementary Readers and Classics we n 
will sell a limited number of the two groups listed below at the astonish- arch. Partners take hands and and 1 
ingly low price of dance through. FINELY 
gly P l PRINTED , 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus, taking progt 
! : lor ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 08 
ff $1 00 for 25 Books, Postpaid ‘hold of hands, dance to the top of | two sets of envelopes for $5.75; 50 for $3.75 ;28] price 
This means a reduction to you of more than 50 per cent. Each of the two . or $3.00. Printedin either engraver's script or 
groups listed below contains 25 books, the first group being suitable for the lines. ’ . — type on panelled stock. Visiting Cur mone 
grades I to IV inclusive and the second group for grades V to VIII in- (Sleigh bells ring outside. Play Siete CAS Clee Chee, Sendtenteoemaas child: 
clusive. These groups cannot be broken. The books have 32 or more pages ‘s resumed ) cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. from 
each, are well printed on good paper, and have strong paper covers. Many | aS res 7 ° , F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
of them are illustrated. Millions of copies have been sold. SANTA CLAUS—Listen! (Sleigh ‘ from 
GROUP 1 (Grades | to IV) GROUP II (Grades V to Vill) bells ring again.) That 3 my rein- Individual Name Pencils stamped Sev 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland A Dog of Flanders | Goer team. They are tired of + elf in REAL 18 Karat Gold are now were 
Abridged : . ; | 
American Naval Heroes Gena, Gham nb Galea ing for us. Come, Mrs. Santa Claus,| available at the same prices formerly J ™orn 
——_ Sameate® Giese | we must be off. y asked for “gilt” and “golden” let- § 24me 
Ss Circe’s Palace — : t 
Reali crortee ond Bhomes ieeten ak hema, Che Astle MRS. SANTA CLAUS es, we must tering. Why not have the BEST? 8 
Legends of te Mefnclond Landing of the Pilgrims | go. Read Page Seven.—Adv. or mc 
Little Plant People Later English H . - 
Little Red Riding Hood Life of Samed! Johnson SANTA CLAUS—I will be back on bri dime 
ng om of =e ee oe a aon Christmas Eve to take you to the Co mare Cc ristmas Greens Aft 
! vioti © Selections from the Sketch Book } os lolly an ristmas tree circulars free. Holly an : 
Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary Sir Roger de Coverley Papers | girls and boys. Good-by, Toys. We| tine, Laurel snd Ground Fine, 'or Use Caltvated Haw Wf child 
Selections from Hiawatha Speeches of Lincoln had a nice time. $7.50 per 100. Wild Flower calendar de, hand colored $1.50. nickel 
Selections from Longfellow Stories of Courage Special rates to schools inquantity. Wild Flower Preser 
Selections from Shelley and Keats Story of the Aeroplane MRS. SANTA cLaus—Good-by. vation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. and fi 
_ a The Lorelei, and Other Rhine Story of Armenia ALL Good by mone’ 
Legen - ° iT ; 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories | < a ho G “To BROADCAST? two 
Snowdrops and Crocuses Story of Jerusalem BEAR r-r-r-r. Can you speak, sing, act, write, direct or sell? Oo 
+ ee | /-.-) Ls Story of Peter Cooper BROWN DOG—Bow-wow. Bow- ity.” New Floyd Siobons "Course “trains yam a teache 
St | ome, spa ime. ree okie ells ail. e 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Christmas Toyshop 


(Continued from page 19) 


recreation exercise for just a moment 
or two. The jumping jacks stood in 
the aisle with feet together and 
hands at sides. When the teacher 
made the motion of jerking the 
string, the children jumped into the 
air, at the same time throwing their 
arms out shoulder high and spread- 
ing their feet apart; coming down, 
they assumed the original position. 
The jacks-in-boxes stooped low un- 
til the teacher made the motion of 
raising the lids of the boxes. Then 
all jumped up and stood erect. 

To music, the children marched 
like tin soldiers, with elbows stiffly 
bent, raising legs high at each step. 
They imitated the motion of toy 
airplanes by running around the 
room on their toes, arms shoulder 
high, and swaying from side to side 
while running. They walked around 
the room with stiff knees, like joint- 
ed dolls. They became dancing 
dolls, taking tiny steps in circles. 
They hopped around the room like 
bunnies. They used the song, 
“Ducks,” from Songs to Sing, by 
Edna Shaw, as they imitated the 
waddle of toy ducks by stooping, 
clasping hands around knees, and 
keeping bodies low as they stepped 
in time to the music. 

Two stunts which were in keeping 
with our unit of work were Puppy 
Dogs and Pussy Cats. For puppy 
dogs, the children walked on all 
fours, with feet in stride position 
and hands the width of the shoul- 
ders apart. They kept the knees 
straight and the back as high as pos- 
sible. For pussy cats, they took the 
same position as for puppy dogs, but 
with knees bent, for greater speed, 
and with longer steps. 

As the work of making the toys 
progressed, questions arose as to the 
prices to charge and what to use for 
money. The teachers felt that the 
children ‘would gain much more 
from handling actual coins than 
from using representations. 

Several dimes, nickels, and pennies 
were brought into the classroom one 
morning. The children learned the 
name and value of each. The ques- 
tion was asked, “What other pieces 
of money could be used instead of a 
dime to make ten cents?” 

After discussing the problem, each 
child made a chart showing two 
nickels, ten pennies, and one nickel 
and five pennies. We also played a 
money-guessing game. A child took 
two or more of the coins from the 
teacher’s desk and, holding them be- 
hind his back, said, “I have — cents. 
What pieces of money have I?” The 
class guessed in turn until the cor- 
tect coins were named. 

We decided to limit the purchases 
of each customer to two toys, in or- 
der to keep the arithmetic involved 
simple enough for the children to 
grasp. The maximum price for a 
toy was five cents. 





It was evident to the children that 
both customers and cashiers must be 
able to find out the cost of two toys 
when given the price of each. Again 
we used our money, counted out the 
correct amounts, and recorded the 
number combinations on the black- 
board for reference. 

It occurred to us that our custo- 
mers might have the same difficulty 
in computing the cost of their pur- 
chases that we had, so we cut Christ- 
mas trees from green construction 
paper, wrote the combinations on 
them, and pasted them at the top of 
the blackboard. 

We played games of buying. Pic- 


tures of the toys were drawn on the 


blackboard, with the price of each 
written beneath it. One child chose 
the two toys which he would like to 
buy. We drew the two on another 
piece of paper and wrote the com- 
bined cost under the pictures. Later 
we dispensed with the pictures and 
used only the figures, writing the 
combination used. 

The day of the sale found every- 
thing in readiness. Three clerks were 
assigned to each counter. Cashiers 
and information people were chosen. 
Four children had brought toy cash 
registers and these were placed con- 
veniently in the four corners of 
the room. From printing outfits we 
borrowed stamp pads and the letter 
P, which the cashiers stamped on the 
sales slips as they were paid. 

Business was brisk from the first, 
and soon the counters were bare. 
One by one the pupils from the 
other rooms, with their treasures 
clasped tightly in their arms, reluc- 
tantly departed. 

Surely there had been no dearth of 
joy from the moment that the sale 
was suggested until the last toy was 
sold. What of the rest of our two- 
fold purpose? Had we succeeded as 
well in satisfying its demands? We 
believe that the answer will be found 
in a study of the review of the work 
accomplished, given on page 19. 
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Make Money 


at Home With a Typewriter 








Yours for 
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rial 
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Underwood No. 5 com- 
pletely refinished like new 
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manufacturer's price and on easiest 
terms besides—as low as 10ca day ‘ 


than rent). Own a world-famous 
wood and Pay for it with profits. 


Send No Money —Easy Terms 
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If you have 


NERVOUS INDIGESTION 


@ Do you feel as if a malted-milk mixer were whirring 


On difficult days, when you need all your calm and 
patience, do your stomach nerves tighten up and 
make you irritabie, headachy, upset? 

Possibly you are really ill. But perhaps all this is 
only your coffee. Ordinary coffee contains the drug, 
caffeine. Caffeine aggravates nervous indigestion,— 
because it excites the nerve centers. 

You couldn’t give up your coffee? Well, you needn’t. 
Just try this. Two weeks of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee (97% caffeine-free). This is a blend of the 
finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees,—with nothing 
missing except the caffeine. 

Drink as much as you want. As often as you want. 
For a few days, your nerves may miss their caffeine. 
But, after that, they will calm down... and you can 
then enjoy coffee deliciousness. 





Ground or In the Bean . . . Roasted by Kellogg in Battle ¢ 


Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed,or money back. 


Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee. Buy from your grocer. 
Or, send 15 cents in stamps 
for a can of Kaffee-Hag. Use 
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To All Teachers 


When in need of a rebuilt Typewriter, any 
make, or Mimeograph, Excellograph, Roto- 
speed, Neostyle, etc., or NEW Four Row Key- 
board Junior Mode] Underwood Portable 
Typewriter $34.50, or Excelloscope Stencil 
Tracer Picture Maker, or $6.50 to $8.98 Gelatin, 
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make Duplicator, or New rubber roller forany 
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chine, paper cutter, stapler, etc., cash or con- 
venient monthly payment charge acct., why— 
Just write— 

Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co., 
; (Teachers Supply House for 20 Years) 
Suite T-A. 339 Fifth Ave., 
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Osborne Individual Name Pencil 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Milk and Health Project 


Objectives 


To afford opportunity 
for group activity. 


(Continued from page 24) 


Activities 
Formation of class into 
groups for planning and 
carrying on activities. 
Group I.—Make butter 
and serve it to class on 
crackers. 

Group II.—Draw pic- 
tures of our trip on a 
shade to use as a motion- 
picture show. 

Group IlIl.—Arrange a 
farm and a dairy on a 
table. 

Group IV.—Dramatize 
story of milk. 

Group V.—Model the 
cow, milkman, barn, etc., 
from clay. 

Group VI.—Make small 
tags in milk-bottle shapes 
for weight record cards. 
Group VII.—Make scrap- 
book containing farmer, 
animals, barn, cow, etc., 
and their names. 

Group VIII.—Prepare 
stories about milk to read 
to our class and other 
classes. 

Group I1X.—Make paper 
dairy farm as a result of 
reading written direc- 
tions. 

Class.—Make dictionaries 
in which to keep all our 
words about the milk 
project. 


Outcomes 


Group adjustment. 





To provide reading mate- 
rial from the child’s own 
experiences. 

To drill on mechanics. 
To provide for rapid ad- 
vancement of better 
readers. 

To utilize every reading 


opportunity. 


SKILLS AND DRiLLs 
Reading 

Story evolved from dis- 
cussion. 
Drill on sentences out of 
order, then phrases. 
Best group reads at seats, 
later to class. 
Weekly §mimeographed 
newspaper. 
Silent reading of direc- 
tions in order to make 
things. 


Increased pleasure and in- 
terest in reading. 
Increased reading 
and vocabulary. 


skill 





To give pleasure, exercise, 
and relaxation; rhythm 
training. 


Physical Training 
Story play evolved by 
children about project. 


Physical expression in 
rhythm. 
Co-ordination. Fun! 





Development of good 
tone and rhythm. 


Music 
1. “My Friend the Cow.” 
2. “Churning Song.” 


Ability to sing melody 
correctly, in proper tone 
and rhythm. 





To give 
counting, 


practice in 
reading, and 


| writing numbers. 


To utilize every possible 


| number experience as it 


occurs, 


Familiarity with calendar. 


Number 
Counting 20c bus fare. 
Counting children who 
went to dairy. 

Quart, pint, and half- 
pint measures. 

Games worked out espe- 
cially for number combi- 
nation practice. 
Counting money to pay 
for week’s milk. 
Marking date on calen- 
dar. Counting days of 
month left on calendar; 
days gone. 

Weighing of one another 
and recording weight. 


(Continued on page 71) 


Ability to count money. 


Recognition of weights 
and measures. 

Ability to read and write 
numbers. 


Skill in addition. 


Calendar recognition. 


Familiarity with scales 
and ability to use them. 
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Fascinating New 


Study Subject 


FREE! 


Send Coupon Below 
for Your Copy 














Traces Development of 
Salt from Biblical Times 
to the Present Day! 


32 PAGES — 24 PICTURES 


Here, teachers, is an instructive study 
subject that will ‘simply fascinate your 
pupils, Written in language which all 
youngsters in the sixth grade or over 
can clearly understand, it tells how salt 
has given rise to any number of queer 
superstitions, how it has affected the 
location of nations and has often been a 
cause of war, how it has been used as 
coin in many countries, how in early 
England it identified the nobility, and 
how it has exerted a strong influence 
on our present-day words and sayings. 


Profusely illustrated, The History of 
Salt also ‘describes in complete detail 
both the ancient and modern methods 
of making salt. It gives its reader an 
accurate picture of how the salt we use 
today is obtained from the sea, the 
mine and the well, and thus is highly 
educational. Mail the handy coupon 
below... right now... for a compli- 
mentary copy, together with informa- 
tion as to how you can obtain additional 
copies for the use of your pupils. 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


——— y 
A Milk and Health Project 


To teach skill in writing. 


To increase interest in 
written vocabulary and 
its enlargement. 


(Continued from page 70) 


Writing and Spelling 
Writing “Thank You” 
letters to dairy. 

Daily dictionary record- 
ing of new words. 


Increased written vocab- 
ulary 

Skill in writing and spell- 
ing. 

Neatness and orderliness 
of arrangement. 





To give skill in drawing. 


Art 
Drawing of animals and 
objects; coloring and ar- 
ranging. 
Dictionary decoration. 
Illustration of poems. 


Ability to draw objects. 
Color discrimination. 





To teach children hy- 
gienic food handling. 


To teach proper food se- 
lection. 


Hygiene 
Discussion of milk pas- 
teurization, bottle steri- 
lization, and other health 
precautions. 

Making health chart of 
foods containing milk. 


Increased interest in 
hygienic food handling. 
Standards of judgment 
regarding same. 

Interest in proper foods 
for seven-year-olds. 





To teach names of ani- 
mals used abroad to ob- 
tain milk. 


Zoolo gy. 
Poster study of * “Milking 
Time Abroad.” 


Learning form and names 
of animals which supply 


milk. 





To furnish opportunity 
for self-expression. 


To increase skill in use of 
tools and materials. 


Manual Training 
Making scrapbooks of 
animals on farm, farmer, 
barn, etc. 

Clay modeling of above. 


Manipulation of crayon, 
scissors, paper, paste, and 
clay. 

Good habits of work. 
Economical use of mate- 
rial. 





To teach good oral ex- 
pression. 

To further good habits of 
speech and voice. 


To encourage good com- 
position. 
To teach letter writing. 


Language 
Dramatization of story of 
milk. 

Children volunteer mate- 
rial for newspaper. 

Poems about cow and 
farm. 

Composition of letters. 
Conversation and discus- 
sion incidental to activ- 


Good oral expression. 
Practice in composition. 
Learning poems. 


Practice and skill in writ- 
ing suitable for the grade. 





MAIL THIS NOW! 





Morton Salt Company, 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Please send me, without charge or obliga- 
tion, a copy of The History of Salt, together 
with information as to how I can obtain 
additional copies for my pupils. 


Name. 





Address, 
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ity. 





A Daly 

The following program for car- 
rying out this project provides for 
remedial work in reading and num- 
ber, the two important skills in pri- 
mary grades. 
8:45-9:45 Activity. 

The children work in groups; 
after they have completed one task 
they may join another group activity 
where they can help. At the end of 
the period, plans are made for the 
next day’s work, and the present 
day’s work is judged. 
9:45-10:00 Physical Training. 
10:00-10:10 Recess. 
10:10-11:10 Reading. 

The entire class prepares a para- 
graph of five or six sentences per- 
taining to the morning’s activities, 
as: 

We made butter. 

We poured cream into a jar. 

We whipped it. 

It turned into butter. 

We poured the buttermilk and added 
salt. 

We ate the butter on crackers. 

The teacher prints the sentences on 
the blackboard as the children con- 
tribute them. The best group needs 
ra to hear them read by three or 
four good readers, and they can read 





PROGRAM 


them; therefore, they may go to the 
library table and read by themselves. 
One of their number is the “teach- 
er,” telling words when necessary. 

After drill by line, by phrase, by 
word, the second group is sent to 
their seats. They occupy themselves 
with seatwork, which is mimeo- 
graphed or printed on the black- 
board, and pertains to the project, 
as: 

Draw 4 glasses of milk. 

Draw a girl drinking milk. 

Color her dress blue. 

The children of the third group 
need extensive drill on the story they 
have made. The drill may be given 
with flash cards, erasing phrases and 
words that the children recognize, 
and other devices. The story may be 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper 
and used for review purposes. Col- 
ored pictures clipped from maga- 
zines add much interest to these 
charts. 
11:10-11:45 Arithmetic. 

Divide the class in half. Have the 
brighter half either write the an- 
swers to addition facts or work in 
two's, hearing each other give num- 
ber facts from flash cards. The 


teacher works with the slow group, 


(Continued on page 72) 
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HE boy whose stomach is empty 


cannot be expected to do good 
work at school. Babies undernour- 
ished through another winter may 
be handicapped by frail bodies 
through life. The hungry father of 
a hungry family is hardly the man 
to seek employment with persist- 
ence, or to do well on the job when 
he gets it. 


Before you can save a man’s soul 
it is often necessary to feed his 
body. 


the civic virtues of patience, cour- 


You have no right to expect 


age and honesty from starving, 
freezing men and women. If they 
preserve a just attitude towards the 
laws of the city in which they live, 


it is a miracle. 


This winter, as never before, it is 
the duty of all who are well-clad, 
well-housed, and well-fed to help 
The fact that 


you gave last year, and the year be- 


the less fortunate. 


fore, does not lessen your responsi- 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


I t’s hard 


for a 
Hungry 
citizen 
to be a 


Good 
citizen 


bility. The fact that you cannot 
afford a large contribution must not 
deter you. The upturn of business 
with a gradual improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions does not remove 
the crisis of this moment. Emer- 
gency appropriations by the federal 
government amount to $300,000,- 
000, but they meet only half the 
increased national needs for human 


relief. The rest is up to you! 


How will your dollars be used? 
First of all, they will feed the hun- 
gry, and relieve the absolute want 
of the unemployed. 


They will be used, also, to take 
care of the sick and aged. They 
will help to maintain hospitals, or- 
They will 


make possible clinics and visiting 


phanages and schools. 


nurses. 


The dollars you give are invested 
in the forces of civilization right 
in your community! 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 


The Welfare and relief Mobilization for 1932 is a coop- 
crative national program to reinforce local fund-raising for 


human welfare and relief needs. 


No national fund is being 


raised; each community is making provisions for its own 
: people; each community will have full control of the 


money it obtains. 


Give through your established welfare and relief organ- 
izations, through your community chest, or through your 
local emergency relief committee. 


NEWTON D. BAKER, 


Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee. 


‘This 


winter, as never before, 


support your local ommunity Campaign 





A Milk and Health 
Project 
(Continued from page 71) 


drilling by means of games, and so 
on, on the difficult combinations. 
1:00-1:50 Reading. 

Give the entire class occupation 
(silent reading directions for draw- 
ing, Cutting, pasting, or modeling). 
‘The teacher hears individuals read, 
correcting enunciation, and so on. 
Supplementary reading books may 
be used as occupations. 
2:00-2:10 Recess. 
2:10-2:20 Music. 
2:20-2:40 Writing. 
2:40-2:55 Games, play. 
2:55-3:15 Stories, poems, dismissal. 


Christmas Vacation 
at Our School 


(Continued from page 54) 


(The products bow.) 

CALENDAR (contentedly)—Gifts, 
| fun, and a tree—haven’t we had a 
| merry Christmas! How about wish- 


| ing the whole wide world a merry 


! 





Christmas, too? 

(All the players step forward in a 
semicircle around the tree, facing the 
audience, and chant the following 
verse.) 

ALL— 
Then it’s Christmas, Merry 
Christmas, 
We are wishing you to-day, 
With joy beneath the mistletoe 
And a wealth of holly spray. 
And as round your tree you 


gather, 

Don’t forget what we have 
found— 

That in the magic horn of giv- 
ing 


Christmas happiness is found. 


A Christmas Sand 
Table 


(Continued from page 43) 


various children, giving them an op- 
portunity for freedom in choice of 
subjects. 

Drawing the reindeer was the ani- 
mal lesson for the month. Pictures 
of reindeer were studied. They were 
then drawn with crayons, pasted on 
cardboard, and fastened together in 
pairs with brass paper fasteners. 


A landscape lesson was needed in | 


making the background, which was 
placed at the back of the table on 
the two sides against the wall, to give 
the effect of distance. Trees were 
studied first, several lessons being 
needed. All the pupils drew land- 
scapes and the two who drew the 
best ones were allowed to make the 
background. This afforded an op- 
portunity for group work and stim- 
ulated the desire to do good work. 

Artificial snow was sprinkled over 
the entire scene when everything 
was in place. 


| blisters. 100% safe. At 
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When you Travel 
to CHICAGO 


You will find this hotel ideal. 
Centrally located. All outside 
rooms with bath, circulating ice 
water, bed- head reading lamp 
and Servidor. Garage facilities. 


2500 Rooms $300 Up 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 








MORRISON HOTEL! 


Madison and Clark Streets 








CHICAGO 
ENDS 
Instant relief and the en- 


tire corn quickly and 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 


drug,dept.and shoestores. Og 8 
Df Scholls Zino-pet 


Watch their faces BEAM when 
they find their OWN NAME in 
REAL GOLD on every pencil. In- 


dividual Name Pencils—the ideal 
WII Earn School Library Books 
YATES BOOK COMPANY, 
GIRLS 
+ . Nicholas Christmas +4 Sell for 1) 
ST. NICHOLAS AL CO., Dept. 36-T.1., 
3cents. Helpful in teaching geography. P 


























gift from Teacher to Pupil. Read 
Page Seven.—Adv. 
without much effort. Write postal can 
for information, 
6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 
BOYS & 
Earn Xmas Money 
Waite (gr SO Gate Se d us $3. and keep $2. rk—Just 
SEAL ‘Dept. 3 BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
FIFTY POSTAGE STAMPS 
oa Fifty Different Countries, one dime. a: 
MILLER, 211-213 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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SOUVENIRS FOR CHRISTMASTIME 


The IDEAL GIFTS for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Inexpensive and Sure to Please 
Two STYLES OF BOOKLETS 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of Six Cover Designs in Color 


—~ 
Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 


F so ordered, your photograph 
a | or that of your pupils or 
— school will be placed on the 
te presented to you inside front cover of each book- 
Bars il let as shown at left. (This ap- 
see plies to either style of booklet 

} e en described below.) 
m. : The booklets will also be sup- 
onmpee plied with two photographs if 









































, wanes desired, the second photograph 
we being mounted on one of the 
a inside pages. The extra charge 


of your 


ectooldoy sssociotions | for the second photograph will 








be 50 cents for the first 10 
booklets and 3 cents for each 
booklet over 10. 















































N what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils at 
Christmastime than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and Star of Bethlehem Design No. 26 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be 
kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 
described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
p-rpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 















« [Thistle token bingo 





aa teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain poems and senti- 

Your teachers wishes fond and true, ments appropriate to Christmas. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in 

: . two colors. Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a 

for Christmashappiness and cheer panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet if ordered. (See instructions 

i \ Adsl good hing his coming at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 
ks \ by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 




































1ey Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that in- Sure! ucan guess— 
rt stead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are tt t towish uou Christinas } 
iT spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name Jus rete tin) 
— of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are And years of APPINESS. \B 
APS also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have ; 
them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remain- \ 
P. ing five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. tag gee 
Ohio. of teacher, pupils or school on inside front cover if ordered. Each booklet is tie 
MAN. with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. , 
CT Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. me 
des Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. Ki 
ex! 
k, for . . 
e | Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs Coasting Design No. 31 
wen, The designs on the covers of the booklets, as illustrated on this page, are beauti- 
ndale, fully produced in colors. Your order for booklets in either style described above 
7iliam may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. 
--- Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 
— h best ui Transparent Glaze Envelopes So em supplied with every order 
total J ith best wis’ ™ . . 
N. ¥.; ses NW} for a e Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
Nill of , 17 Ch ‘ | gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
ES Seed rishryas i prices will be allowed on each order. 
‘ow! and a 
N. ¥.; | : of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
as. >| % H New Year | A Sample of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
‘ ’ this souvenir ts H color proofs of the other designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
<< = ere eae for only four cents in stamps. 
Jenin HY | ty ur te Jer H ° ° 
riick DS es aes | Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 
. ¥ 4 ts ry ¥ Give the style of booklet and quantity de- ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for each 
be bp day oe . “< sired. Then give mame ow ag of each name in excess. 
jor 4 ‘> i cover design selec and s ow many , a 
er & & y = booklets you wish made up in each design. If photograph is desired in the booklets, 
a + : , oe eae send us any goed ee | o. other 
: : For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrap and with your Wi . 
race print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will With your teachers 
oS township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- ° 
i teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- best wishes for the 
eeche?, wish them to appear in the booklets. jured, most } s Christmas 
N. ¥.; As many booklets should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. é J ‘est Ne 
r. D.; there are pupils’ names to be printed in Send ae yom bank draft, or currency and st New 
—_ them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- in register etter. ¥ you have ever had. 
zabeth Ord er Ea Although =, aim to - all ertun prometty, we urge . 
Lewis, that you order as early as poss e an us make 
nsville, sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 
Anna 








from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





~ Yuletide Design No. 24 Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. Christmas Tree Design No. 32 





THE BIG GIFT SENSATI 
F THE CHRISTMAS SEAS 


14° 





CHARLES H. BUTLER = 


BEE z=) BOX OF THREE 








INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


Fre. VER? POR Wilh A Cen A 
PERSONAL GIFT THIS XMAS 


MAGINE the surprise and thrill of your students upon receiving a personal gift 

from “their teacher”! For the price of one average gift, you can now give every 

pupil an individual gift—a box of fine quality pencils, with their name imprinted in 
a clear, gold color, and packed in an appropriate holly box. 


PRACTICAL, PLEASING, YET INEXPENSIVE GIFT 























What other gift could you possibly give to each child at so small a cost that would cre- THE PERSONAL GIFT 1 4c 
f ate such intimate appreciation? And not only that, a gift that is truly personal— HOLLY BOX OF THREE . 

1 useful—and distinctive! TH 7 DE LUX 7 G FT 7 

j HIGHEST QUALITY =f QUICK SERVICE HOLLY BOX OF SIX... . . 93° 

‘ ww ia is a — a — ORDER NOW Within 24 hours from the time we re- 36 or more boxes . . . . . 1... 

: ead——regular Sc quality—made of the ceive your order, it will be in the mails 

; best grade western cedar, standard Do not wait—do not on its way to you. Our large scale TH E SPE C l A L G | FT 40: 
length, with non-smudge eraser firmly | 4,1... cond in your order | Production on especially built, high HOLLY BOX OF TWELVE . 

* imbedded in bright tips. Smooth writ- re h y ‘ll speed machines, enables us to offer this eae eS eae 

} ing... even sharpening . +» long lasting. today - é vad oe unusual service. All orders are packed Postage Paid to Any Abiven in U. S. 
Ph Furnished in nine pastel colors (each not be disappointed later in indestructible containers, especially Add 25% for Canadian orders. 
i box assorted ) and packed in an attrac- on. In ordering be sure made for us—insuring delivery of goods 

q tively lithographed holiday gift box. to print all names clearly in perfect condition. 

4 GOOD PRINTING on one side of a sheet and RELIABLE GROUP YOUR ORDERS 

Names are carefully printed in hand- include your return ad- a ae Several teachers can group their orders together 
! some gold color in capital letters. Every dress on all orders. Re- When you order from The Cincinnati d k ‘derabl : ‘al 
t name carefully proof read and in- mit by check, money Pencil Company you are dealing with and make a considerable saving. Note speci 
q spected before shipment. No defec- 1 , ’ an old and well-established firm. Our low prices above for orders of 36 or more boxes. 

tive pencils or poorly printed names are order or stamps. motto is “Complete satisfaction or your (One name to a box) 
ever released. money gladly refunded.” 











d a FL RAISING PLAN 
: Our Guarantee IND RAISING PL 








Here is a dignified method of raising money 


" We guarantee all of our pencils and boxes to be absolutely satisfactory in every respect—all reg- quickly and easily! Buy these pencils by cle 
gross (144 pencils, $3.15) with your school 
name imprinted and sell them to your pupils at 
Sceach. Net a profit of $4.05 on every gross. 


4 ular Sc quality, No. 2 soft lead. We further guarantee to reproduce all names exactly as written, 
i and to give full count and inspect every box before shipment. Your money will be refunded if 
you are not entirely satisfied with your order. 














THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
536 Main Street, (Dept. 3-1), Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Send me 3 Pencils imprinted with my 
name in gold color and packed in a Holly Gift 
Box. Enclosed is 10c in stamps to cover postage 
and mailing. 





OFFER 





INV WAIN CHEE C] ae ConOlUP NIN baa 


Here is an opportunity to judge for yourself the splendid quality of our pencils and the excel- 
lent manner in which they are imprinted. Return the coupon at the left with 10c in stamps (to 
cover cost of postage and mailing) and we will send you 3 pencils with your name imprint 


? Meme oa nls a ha a haart in gold color. Send the coupon today! 
a THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, Incorporated | 
ity. (Important: Please Print Name Plainly) == Reference: Washington Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati 536 MAIN STREET (Dept. 3-1), CINCINNATI, OHIO T H , 


. 25 Ce 





